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PASS? PASS? I have one 
pass already, allowing me to come 
from Kroonstadt to Eshtellenbosch, 
where the horses are, where I am 
to be paid off, and whence I return 
to India. I am a—trooper of the 
Gurgaon Rissala (cavalry regiment), 
the One Hundred and Forty-first 
Punjab Cavalry. Do not herd me 


ASS? 


with these black Kaffirs; I am a 
Sikh—a trooper of the State. The 
Lieutenant-Sahib does not under- 


stand my talk? Is there any Sahib 
on this train who will interpret for 

Rissala going about his business 
where there is no 








rgaon 
devising of a 


a trooper of the G 
in this devil’s 





country, 


flour, no oil, ne spice, no red _ pepper, and no respect 
paid to a Sikh? Is there no help? . God be thanked, 
here is such a Sahib! Protector of the Poor! Heaven- 
orn! Tell the young Lieutenant-Sahib that my name 
is Umr Singh; I am—lI was servant to Kurban Sahib, now 
dead; and I have a pass to go to Eshtellenbosch, where 
the horses are. Do not let him herd me with these black 
Kaftirs ! Yes, I will sit by this truck till the Heaven- 


born has explained the matter to the young Lieutenant-Sahib 
who dees not understand our tongue. 


What orders? The young Lieutenant-Sahib will not detain 
? Good! I go down to Eshtellenbosch by the next ferain? 
dd! I go with the Heaven-born? Good! Then for this 
I am the Heaven-born’s servant, Will the Heaven-born 
bring the honor of his presence to a seat? Here is an empty 





truck: I will spread my blanket over one corner thus-—for the 
sun is hot, though not so hot as our Punjab in May: I will 
prop it up thus, and I will arrange this hay thus, so the 
Presence ean sit at ease till God sends a terain for Eshtellen- 
The Presence knows the Punjab? Lahore? 
Amritzar? Attaree, belike? My village is north over the 
fields three miles from Attaree, near the big white house 
copied from a certain palace of the Great Queen’s 
Can the Presence recall 

Yes, that is the very 





bosch. 


which was 
by—by—I have forgotten the name. 
it? Sirdar Dyal Singh Attareewalla! 


man; but how does the Presence know? Born and bred in 
Hind, was he? O-o-oh! This is quite a different matter. 
The Sahib’s nurse was a Surtee woman from the Bombay 


should have 


stout 


She been an up- 
There is no 
There are no people like the Sikhs. 
An old man? Yes. A trooper 
these years? Ye-es. Look at my uniform, if 
N y—iay; the Sahib looks too closely. 


tT That 





country wench; for those make 


hurses. 


land like the Punjab. 
Umr Singh is my pame, yes. 
only after all 
the Sahib doubts. Na) 
All mark; of rank were picked off it long ago, but—but it is 
ie—that is not common cloth such as troopers use for their 


and—the Sahib has sharp eyes—that black mark is such 





eoats 
chain leaves when long worn on the breast. 
The ys that troopers do not wear silver chains? No-o. 
Troopers do not wear the Arder of Beritish India? No. The 
» been in the Police in the Punjab. I am not 
save been a Sahib’s servant for nearly a year 
—bearer, butler, sweeper, any andall three. The Sahib says 
} True; but it was for 
Kurban Sahib—my Kurban Sahib—dead these three months. 


# mark as a silver 


Sahib s 





ud 
a trooper, but I 


Sahib shor 





] 


that Sikhs do not take menial service? 


Young—of a reddish face—with blue eyes, and he lilted a 
] i as pleased, and cracked his finger- 
him, who was Deputy-Com- 

f Jullundur in my father’s time when I rode with 
aon Rissala. My father? Jwala Singh. A Sikh of 
ht with the English at Sobraon and carried the 


t when he w 


joints. So did his father before 


missionet 


the Gurs 





Sikhs—he fou 


mark to his death. So we were knit as it were by a blood-tie, 
I and my Kurban Sahib. Yes, I was a trooper first—nay, I 
had risen to a Lance-Duffadar, I remember—and my father 
gave me a dun stallion of his own breeding on that day; and 
he was a little baba, sitting upon a wall by the parade-ground 
with his ayah—all in white, Sahib—laughing at the end of our 
drill. And his father and mine talked together, and mine 
beckoned to me, and I dismounted, and the baba put his 
hand into mine. Kighteen—twenty-five—twenty-seven years 
gone now, Kurban Sahib—my Kurban Sahib! Oh, we were 
great friends after that! He cut his teeth on my sword-hilt, 
as the saying is. He called me Big Umr Singh—Buwwa Umwa 
Singh, for he could not speak plain. He was only so high, 
Sahib, from the bottom of this truck, but he knew all our 
troopers by name—every one And he went to England, 
and he became a young man, and back he came, lilting a little 
in his walk, and cracking his finger-joints—back to his own 
Rissala and tome. He had not forgotten either the speech 
or the customs. He was a Sikh at heart, Sahib. He was 
rich, open-handed, just, a friend of poor troopers, keen-eyed, 
jestful, and careless. J could tell tales about him in his first 
years. There was very little he hid from me. Iwas his Umr 
Singh, and when we were alone he called me Father, and I 
called him Son. Yes, that was how we spoke. We spoke 
freely together on everything—about war, and women, and 
money, «nd advancement, and such all. 

We spoke about this war, too, long before it came. There 
were many boxwallas, pedlers, with Pathans a few, in this 
country, notably at the city of Yunasbagh (Johannesburg), 
and they sent news in every week how the Sahibs lay with- 
out weapons under the heel of the Boer-log; and how big 
gurs were hauled up and down the streets to keep Sahibs 
in order; and how a Sahib called Eger Sahib (Edgar?) was 
killed for a jest by Boer-log. The Sahib knows how we of 
Hind hear all that passes over the earth? There was not a 
gun cocked in Yunasbagh that the echo did not come into 
Hind in a month. The Sahibs are very clever, but they for- 
get their own cleverness has created the dak (the post), and 
that for an anna or two all things become known. We of 
Hind listened and heard aud wondered; and when it was a 
sure thing, as reported by the pedlers and the vegetable- 
sellers, that the Sahibs of Yunasbagh lay in bondage to the 
Boer-log, certain among us asked questions and waited for 
signs. Wherefore, the long war in the Tirah! 
This, of course, Kurban Sahib knew, and we talked together, 
He said, ‘‘There is no haste. Presently we shall fight, and 
we shall fight for all Hind in that country round Yunas- 
Here he spoke truth. Does the Sahib not agree? 
Quite so. It is for Hind that the Sahibs fight this war. Ye 
cannot in one place rule and in another bear service. Either 
ye must everywhere rule or everywhere obey. God does not 
make the nations ringstraked. True—true—true! 

So did matters ripen—a step at atime. It was nothing to 
me, except I think—and the Sahib sees this, too?—that it is 
foolish to make an army and break their hearts in idleness. 
Why have they not sent for the men of the Tochi—the men 
of the Tirah—the men of Bunar? Folly, a thousand times. 
We could have done it all so gently—so gently. 

Then, upon a day, Kurban Sahib sent for me and said, 
**Ho, Dada, I am sick, and the doctor gives me a certificate 
for many months.’’ And he winked, and I said, ‘*I will get 
leave and nurse thee, Child. Shall I bring my uniform?’ He 
said, ‘‘Yes, and a sword for a sick man to lean on. We go 
to Bombay, and thence by sea to the country of the Hubshis”’ 
(niggers). Mark his cleverness! He was first of all our men 
to get leave for sickness and to come here. Now they will not 
let our officers go away, sick or well, except they sign a bond 
not to take part in this war-game upon the road. But he was 
There was no whisper of war when he took his sick- 
I came also? Assuredly. I went to my Colonel, and 


Sahib, came 


bagh.”’ 


clever. 
leave. 


sitting in the chair (I am of that rank for which a chair is 
placed when we speak with the Colonel) I said, ‘‘My child 
goes sick. Give me leave, for I am old and sick also.” 

And the Colonel, making the word double between English 
and our tongue, said, ‘‘Yes, thou art truly Sikh’’; and he 
called me an old devil—jestingly, as one soldier may jest 
with another; and he said my Kurban Sahib was a liar as 
to his health (that was true, too), and at long last he stood 
up and shook my hand before the Adjutant-Sahib, and bade 
me go and bring my Sahib safe again. My Sahib back again 
—aie me! 

So I went to Bombay with Kurban Sahib, but there, at 
sight of the Black Water, Wajib Ali, his bearer, checked, 
and said his mother was dead. Then I said to Kurban 
Sahib, ‘‘What is one Mussulman dog more or less? Give 
me the keys of the trunks, and I will lay out the white shirts 
for dinner.’’ Then I beat Wajib Ali at the back of Watson’s 
Hotel, and that night I prepared Kurban Sahib’s razors. I 
say, Sahib, that I, a Sikh of the Khalsa, prepared the razors! 
But I did not put on my uniform while I did it. On the other 
hand, Kurban Sahib took for me, upon the steamer, a room in 
all respects like to his own, and would have given me a ser- 
vant. We spoke of many things on the way to this country; 
and Kurban Sahib told me what he perceived would be the 
conduct of the war. He said, *‘They have taken men afoot 
to fight men ahorse, and they will foolishly show mercy to 
these Boer-log because it is believed that they are white.”’ 
He said, *‘There is but one fault in this war, and that is that 
the Government have not employed us, but have made it alto- 
gether a Sahibs’ war. Very many men will thus be killed, 
and no vengeance will be taken.’’ True talk—true talk! 
It fell as Kurban Sahib foretold. 

And we come to this country, even to Cape Town over 
yonder, and Kurban Sahib said, ‘‘Bear the baggage to the 
big dak-bungalow, and I will look for employment fit for a 
sick man.”’ I put on the uniform of my rank and went to 
the big dak-bungalow, called Maun Nihal Seyn, and I caused] 
the heavy baggage to be bestowed in that dark lower place! 
—is it known to the Sahib?—which was already full of the 
swords and baggage of officers. It is fuller now—dead men’s 
kit all! I was careful to secure a receipt for all three pieces. 
I have it in my belt. They must go back to the Punjab. 

Anon came Kurban Sahib, lilting a little in his step, which 
sign I knew, and he said, ‘‘We are born in a fortunate hour. 
We go to Eshtellenbosch to oversee the despatch of horses.’’ 
Remember, Kurban Sahib was squadron-leader of the Gurgaon 
Rissala, and I am—Umr Singh. So I said, speaking as we do 
—we did—when none was near, **Thou art a groom and I am 
a grass-cutter, but is this any promotion, Child?’’ At this he 
laughed, saying, ‘‘It is the way to better things. Have pa- 
tience, Father.’’ (Aye, he called me father when none was 
by.) *‘This war ends not to-morrow nor the next day. I have 
seen the new Sahibs,”’ he said, ‘‘and they are fathers of owls 
—all—all—all!”’ 

So we went Eshtellenbosch, where the horses are; Kurban 
Sahib doing the service of servants in that business. And the 
whole business was managed without forethought by new 
Sahibs who had never seen a tent pitched or a peg driven. 
They were full of zeal, but empty of all knowledge. Then 
came, little by little from Hind, those Pathans—they are just 
like those vultures up there, Sahib—they always follow 
slaughter. And there came to Eshtellenbosch some Sikhs— 
Muzbees, though—and some Madras monkey-men. They 
came with horses. Puttiala sent horses; Jhind and Nabha 
sent horses; all the nations of the Khalsa sent horses; all 
the ends of the earth sent horses. God knows what the army 
did with them—unless they ate them raw. They used horses 
as a courtesan uses oil—with both hands. These horses 
needed many men. Kurban Sahib appointed me to the 
command (what a command for me!) of certain woolly ones 
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< A SAHIBS’ WAR ~w By Rudyard Kipling ~< 





—Hubshis—whose touch and shadow are pollution. They 
were enormous eaters; sleepingéon their bellies; laughing 
without cause; wholly like animals. Some were called 
Fingoes and some, I think, Red Kaffirs, but they were all 
Kafirs, filth unspeakable. I taught them to water and feed 
and sweep and rub down. Yes, I oversaw the work of 
sweepers—a jemadar of mehtars (headman of a refuse gang) 
was I, and Kurban Sahib little better, for five months. Evil 
months! The war went as Kurban Sahib had said. Our new 
men were slain and no vengeance was taken. It was a war. 
of fools armed with the weapons of magicians. Guns that 
slew at half a day’s march, and men who, being new, walked 
blind into high grass and were driven off like cattle by the 
Boer-log! As to the city of Eshtellenbosch, I am not a Sahib 
—only a Sikh. I would have quartered one troop only of the 
Gurgaon Rissala in that city-—one little troop—and I would 
have schooled that city till its men learned to kiss the shadow 
of a Government horse upon the ground. There are many 
mullahs (priests) in Eshtellenb»sch. They preached the Jehad 
against us. This is true—all the camp knew it. And most 
of the houses were thatched! A war of fools indeed! 

At the end of five months my Kurban Sahib, who had grown 
lean, said, ‘The reward is come. We go up toward the front 
with horses to-morrow, and, once away, I shall be too sick to 
return. Make ready the baggage.’? Thus we got away, with 
some Kaffirs in charge of new horses for a certain new regi-' 
ment that had come in a ship. The second day, when we 
were watering at a place without any sort of a bazaar to it, 
slipped out from horse-boxes one Sikandar Khan, that had 
been a jemadar of saises (head-groom) at Eshtellenbosch, and 
was by service a trooper in a Border rissala, Kurban Sahib 
gave him big abuse for this desertion; but the Pathan put up 
his hands as excusing himself, and Kurban Sahib relented and 
added him to our service. So there were three of us—Kurban 
Sahib, I and Sikandar Khan—Sahib, Sikh, and Sag (dog). But 
the man said truly, ‘‘We are far from our homes and both ser- 
vants of the Raj. Make truce till we see the Indus again.’’ I 
have eaten from the same dish as Sikandar Khan—beef, too, 
for aught I know! He said, on the night he stole some swine’s 
flesh in a tin from a mess-tent, that in his Book, the Koran, -it 
is written that whoso engages in a holy war is freed from cere- 
monial obligations. Wah! He had no more religion than a 
sword-point picks up of sugar and water. He stole himself a 
horse at a place where there lay a new and very raw rissala. 
I also procured myself a gray gelding there. They let their 
horses stray too much, those new regiments. 

Some shameless regiments would indeed have made away 
with owr horses on the road. They exhibited indents and 
requisitions for horses, and once or twice would have un- 
coupled the trucks; but Kurban Sahib was wise, and I am 
not’ altogether a fool, There is not much honesty at the 
front. Notably there was one congregation of hard-bitten 
horse-thieves; tall, light Sahibs who spoke through their 
noses for the most part, and upon all occasions they said, 
“Oah Hell!’? which, in our tongue, signifies Jehannum ko 
jao. They bore each man a vine-leaf upon their uniforms, 
and they rode like Rajputs. Nay, they rode like Sikhs. They 
rode like the Ustrelyahs! The Ustrelyahs, whom we met 
later, also spoke through their noses a little, but they were 
tall, dark men, with gray, clear eyes, heavily eyelashed like 
camel’s eyes—very proper men—a new brand of Sahib to me. 
They said on all oeasions, ‘‘No fee ah,’’ which in our tongue 
means Durro Mut (‘‘Do not be afraid’’), so we called them the 
Durro Muts. Dark, tall men, most excellent horsemen, hot 
and angry, waging war as war, and drinking tea as a sand- 
hill drinks water. Thieves? A little, Sahib. Sikandar Khan 
swore to me; and he comes of a horse-stealing clan for ten 
generations; he swore a Pathan was a babe beside a Durro 
Mut in regard to horse-lifting. The Durro Muts cannot walk 
on their feet at all. They are like hens on the high road. 
Therefore they must have horses. Very proper men, with 
a just lust for the war, Aah—‘‘No fee-ah,’’ say the Durro 
Muts. They saw the worth of Kurban Sahib. They did not 
ask him to sweep stables. They would by no means let him 
go. He did substitute for one of their troop-leaders who had 
a fever, one Jong day in a country full of little hills—like the 
mouth of the Khaibar; and when they returned in the even- 
ing, the Durro Muts said, ‘‘Wallah! This is a man. Steal 
him!’’ So they stole my Kurban Sahib as they would have 
stolen anything else that they needed, and they sent a sick 
officer back to Eshtellenboseh in his place. Thus Kurban 
Sahib came to his own again, and I was his bearer, and 
Sikandar Khan was his cook. The law was strict that this 
was a Sahibs’ war, but there was no order that a bearer and 
a cook should not mde with their Sahib—and we had naught 
but our uniforms. We rode up and down this accursed coun- 
try, where there is no bazaar, no pulse, no flour, no oil, no 
spice, no red pepper, no firewood; nothing but raw corn and 
a little cattle. There was no battle, as I saw it, but a plenty 
of gun-firing. When we were many, the Boer-log came out 
with coffee to greet us, and to show us purwanas (permits) 
from foolish Generals who had gone that way before, certify- 
ing they were peaceful and well-disposed. When we were 
few, they hid behind stones and shot us. Now the order 
was that they were Sahibs, and this was a Sahibs’ war. 
Good! But as I understand it, when a Sahib goes to war, 
he puts on the cloth of war, and only those who wear that 
cloth may take part in the war. Good! That I understand, 
But these people were as they were in Burma, or as the 
Afridis are. They shot at their pleasure, and when pressed 
hid the gun and exhibited purwanas, or lay in a house and 
said they were farmers. Even such farmers as cut up the 
Madras troops at Hlinedatalone in Burma! Even such 
farmers as slew Cavagnari Sahib and the Guides at Kabul! 
We schooled those men, to be sure—fifteen, ay, twenty of a 
morning pushed off the veranda in front of the Bala Hissar. 
I looked that the Jung-i-lat Sahib (the Commander.in-Chief) 
would have remembered the old days; but—no. All the 
people shot at us everywhere, and he issued proclamations 
saying that he did not fight the people, but a certain army, 
Which army, in truth, was all the Boer-log, who, between 
them, did not wear enough of uniform to make a loin-cloth. 
A fools’ war from first to last; for it is manifest that he who 
fights should be hanged if he fights with a gun in one hand 
and a purwana in the other, as did all these people. Yet we, 
when they had had their bellyful for the time, received them 
with honor, and gave them permits, and refreshed them and 


fed their wives and their babes, and severely punished ‘our 
soldiers who took their fowls. So the work was to be done 
not once with a few dead, but thrice and four times over, I 
talked much with Kurban Sahib on this, and he said, ‘*It is 
a Sahibs’ war. That is the ,order’’; and one night, when 
Sikandar Khan would have lain out beyond the pickets with 
his knife and shown them how it is worked on the Border, he 
hit Sikandar Khan between the eyes and came near to break- 
ing in his head. Then Sikandar Khan, a bandage over his 
eyes, so that he looked like a sick camel, talked to him half one 
march, and the was more bewildered than’ I, and vowed he 
would return to-shtellenbosch. But privately to me Kurban 
Sahib said we should have loosed the Sikhs and the Gurkhas 
on these people till they came in with their foreheads in the 
dust. For the war was not of that sort which they compre- 
hended. 

They shot us? Assuredly they shot us from houses adorned 
with a white flag; but when they came to know our custom, 
the widows sent word forward by Kaffir runners, and _pres- 
ently there was not so much’ firing. No fee-ah! All the 
Boer-log with whom we dealt had purwanas signed’ by mad 
Generals attesting that they were well-disposed to the State. 
They had also rifles not a few, and cartridges, which they 
hid in the roof. The women wept very greatly when we 
burned such houses, but they did not approach too near after 
the flames had taken good hold of the thatch, for fear of the 
bursting cartridges. The women of the Boer-log are very 
clever. They are more clever than the men. The Boer-log 
are clever? Never, never, no! It is the Sahibs who are 
fools. For their own honor’s sake the Sahibs must say that 
the Boer-log are clever; but it is the Sahibs’ wonderful folly 
that has made the Boer-log. The Sahibs should have sent us 
into the game. 

But the Durro Muts did well. They dealt faithfully with 
all that country thereabout—not in any way as we of Hind 
should have dealt, but they were not altogether fools. One 
night when we lay on the top of a ridge in the cold, I saw 
far away a light in a house that appeared for the sixth part 
of an hour and was obscured. Anon it appeared again thrice 
for the twelfth part of an hour, I showed this to Kurban 
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Sahib, for it was a house that had been spared—the people 
having many permits and swearing fidelity at our stirrup- 
leathers. I said to Kurban Sahib, ‘‘Send half a troop, Child, 
and finish that house. They signal to their brethren.’ And 
he laughed where he lay and said, ‘‘If I listened to my bearer, 
there would not be left ten houses in all this land.”’ I said, 
‘‘What need to leave one? This is as it was in Burma. They 
are farmers to-day and fighters to-morrow. Let us deal justly 
with them.’’ He laughed and curled himself up in his blanket, 
and I watched the far light in the house till day. I have been 
on the Border in eight wars, not counting Burma. The first 
Afghan war; the second Afghan war; two Mahsud Waziri 
wars (that is four); two Black Mountain wars, if I remember 
right; the Malakand and Tirah. I do not count Burma, or 
some small things. J know when house signals to house. 

I pushed Sikandar Khan with my foot, and he saw it, too. 
He said, ‘‘One of the Boer-log who brought pumpkins for the 
mess, which I fried last night, lives in yonder house.’’ I 
said, ‘‘How dost thou know?’ He said, ‘‘Because he rode 
out of the camp by another way, but I marked how his horse 
fought with him at the turn of the road; and before the light 
fell I stole out of the camp for evening prayer with Kurban 
Sahib’s glasses, and from a little hill I saw the pied horse of 
that pumpkin-seller hurrying to that house.’’ I said naught, 
but took Kurban Sahib’s glasses from his greasy hands and 
cleaned them with a silk handkerchief and returned them to 
their case. Sikandar Khan told me that he had been the first 
man in the Zenab valley to use glasses—whereby he finished 
two blood-feuds cleanly in the course of three months’ 
leave. But he was always a har. 

That day Kurban Sahib, with some ten troopers, was sent on 
to spy the land for our camp. The Durro Muts moved slowly 
at that time. They were weighted with grain and forage and 
carts, and they greatly wished to leave these all in some town 
and go on light. So Kurban Sahib sought a short cut for them, 
a little off the line of march. We were twelve miles before 
the main body, and we came to a house under a high and 
bushed hill, with a nullah, which they call a donga, behind 
it, and an old sungar of piled stones, which they call a kraal, 
before it. Two thorn bushes grew on either side‘of the door, 
like babul bushes, covered with a golden colored bloom, and 
the roof was all of thatch. Before the house was a valley of 
stones that rose to another bush-covered hill. There was an 
old man in the veranda—an old man with a white beard and 
a wart upon the left side of his neck; and a fat woman with 


the eyes of a swine and the jow] of a swine; and a tall young 
man deprived of understanding. His head was hairless, no 
larger than an orange, and the pits of his nestrils were eaten 
away witha disease. He laughed and slavered in his beard, 
which was yellowish, and he sported before Kurban Sahib. 
The man brought coffee and the woman showed us purwanas 
from three General: Sahibs, certifying that they were people 
of peace and goodwill. Here are the purwanas, Sahib. Does 
the Sahib know the Generals who signed them? 

They swore the land was empty of Boer-log. They held up 
their hands and swore it. That was about the time of the 
evening meal. I stood near the veranda with Sikandar 
Khan, who was nosing like a jackal on a lost scent. At 
last he took my arm and said, ‘See yonder! » There is the 
sun on the window of the house that signalled last night. 
They can see it clearly from here,’’ and he looked at the hill 
behind him all hairy with’ bushes, and sucked in his breath. 
Then the idiot with the shrivelled head danced by me and 
threw back.that head, and regarded the roof and laughed 
like a-hyena, and the fat woman talked loudly, as it were, to 
cover some noise. After this I passed to the back of the 
house on pretence to get water for tea, and I saw fresh 
horse-dung onthe ground, and that the ground was cut with 
the new marks of hoofs; and there had dropped in the dirt 
one cartridge. Then Kurban Sahib called to me in our 
tongue, saying, ‘‘Is this a good place to make tea?’’ and I 
replied, knowing what he meant, ‘‘There are over many 
cooks in the cook-house. Mount and go, Child.’’ Then z 
returned, and he said, smiling to the woman, ‘‘Prepare food, 
and when we have loosened our girths we will come in and 
eat’’; but to his men he said in a whisper, “‘Ride away!’’ 
No. He did not cover the old man or the fat woman with 
his rifle. That was not his custom. Some fool of the Durro 
Muts, being hungry, raised his voice to dispute the order to 
flee; and before we were in our saddles, many shots came 
from the roof—from rifles thrust through the thatch. Upon 
this we rode across the valley of stones, and men fired at us 
from the nullah behind the house, and from the hi!l behind 
the nullah, as well as from the roof of the house—so many 
shots that it sounded like a drumming in the hills. Then 
Sikandar Khan, crouching low, said, ‘‘This play is not for us 
alone, but for the rest of the Durro Muts,’’ and I said, “Be 
quiet. Keep place!’’ for his place was behind me, and I rode 
behind Kurban Sahib, But these new bullets will pass through 
five men arow! We were not hit—not one of us—and we 
reached the hill of rocks and scattered among the stones, 
and Kurban Sahib turned in his saddle and said, ‘‘Look at 
the old man!’’ He stood in the veranda firing swiftly with 
a gun, the woman beside him, and the idiot also—both with 
guns. Kurban Sahib laughed, and I caught him by the wrist, 
but it was his fate. The bullet passed under my armpit and 
struck him in the liver, and I pulled him backward between 
two great rocks atilt—Kurban Sahib, my Kurban Sahib! 
From the nuilah behind the house and from the hills eame 
out Boer-log in number more than a hundred, and Sikandar 
Khan said, *‘Now we see the meaning of last night’s signal 
Give me the rifle.”’ He took Kurban Sahib’s rifle—in this 
war of fools only the doctors carry swords—and lay belly-fiat 
to the work, but Kurban Sahib turned where he lay and said, 
‘Be still. It is a Sahibs’ war,”’ and Kurban Sahib put up his 
hand—thus; and then his eyes rolled on me, aud I gave him 
water that he might pass the more quickly. And at the drink- 
ing his spirit received permission. . . . 

Thus went our fight, Sahib. The Durro Muts were on a 
ridge working from the north to the south, where lay the 
main body, and the Boer-log lay in a valley working from 
east to west. There were more than a hundred, and our 
men were ten, but they held the Boer-log in the valley while 
they swiftly passed along the ridge to the south. I saw three 
3oers drop in the open. Then they all hid again and fired 
heavily at the rocks that hid our men; but our men were 
clever and did not show, but moved away and away, always 
south; and the noise of the battle withdrew itself southward, 
where we could hear the sound of big guns. So it fel! stark 
dark, and Sikandar Khan found a deep old jackal’s earth amid 
rocks, into which we slid the body of Kurban Sahib upright. 
Sikandar Khan took his glasses, and I took his handkerchief 
and some letters and a certain thing which I knew hung round 
his neck, and Sikandar Khan is witness that I wrapped them 
all in the handkerchief. Then we ate a biscuit together, and 
lay still and mourned for Kurban Sahib. Sikandar Khan wept 
till daybreak—even he, a Pathan, a Mohammedan! All that 
night we heard firing to the southward, and when the dawn 
broke the valley was full of Boer-log in carts and on horses. 
They gathered by the house, as we could see through Kurban 
Sahib’s glasses, and the old man, who, I take it, was a priest, 
blessed them, and preached the holy war, waving his arm; 
and the fat woman brought coffee, and the idiot capered 
among them and kissed their horses. Presently they went 
away in haste; they went over the hills and were not; and 
a black slave came out and washed the door-sills with water. 
Sikandar Khan saw through the glasses that the stain was 
blood, and he laughed, saying, ‘‘Wounded men lie there. 
We shall yet get vengeance. ”’ 

About noon we saw a thin high smoke to the southward, 
such a smoke as a burning house will make in sunshine, and 
Sikandar Khan, who knows how to take a bearing across a 
hill said, ‘*It is the house of the pumpkin-seller whence they 
signalled.’*’ And he prayed to God that the Durro Muts would 
not return until we had accomplished our vengeance. It was 
a high.smoke, and the old man, as I saw, came out into the 
veranda tc behold it, and shook his clinched hands at it. So 
we lay till the twilight, foodless and without water, for we had 
vowed a vow neither te eat nor to drink till we had accom- 
plished the matter, I had a little opium left, of which I gave 
Sikandar Khan the half, because he loved Kurban Sahib, 
When it was full dark we sharpened our sabres upon a cer- 
tain softish rock which, mixed with water, sharpens steel 
well, and we took off our boots and we went down to the 
house and looked through the windows very softly. The 
old man sat reading in a book, and the woman sat by the 
hearth; and the idiot lay on the floor with his head against 
her knee, and he counted his fingers and laughed, and she 
laughed again. So I knew they were mother and son, and I 
laughed, too, for I had suspected this when I claimed her life 
and her body from Sikandar Khan, in the discussion of the 
spoil. Then we entered with bare swords, Indeed, 
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So we stayed side by side, the ropes. in our hand, a very 
long while, for we could riot shape any words. Then I heard 
Sikandar Khan open his water-bottle and drink; and when his 
mouth was slaked he passed to me and said, ‘*We are absolved 
So I drank, and together we waited for the 
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little after third cockcrow we heard the feet of horses and gun- 
wheels very far off, and so soon asthe light came a shell burst 
on the threshold of-the house, and the roof of the veranda that 
was thatched fell- in- and blazed before the windows. And I 
said, ‘What of the wounded-Boer-log-within?’’ And Sikandar 
Khan said, ‘*‘We have heard the order. It is a Sahibs’ war. 
Stand still.”’. Then.came.a second shell—good line, but short 
—and scattered dust upon us where we stood; and then came 
ten of the little quick, shells: from the gun that speaks like a 
stammerer—yes, Pompom the .Sahibs call it—and the face of 
the house folded down like the nose and the chin of an old 
man, mumbling, and: the’ forefront of the house lay down. 
Then Sikandar Khan said, ‘‘If-it be the fate of the wounded 
to die in the fire, J shall. not prevent it.’’ And he passed to 
the back of the house and presently came back, and four 
wounded . Boer-log came after him, of whom two could 
not walk upriglit. -And I said, ‘‘What hast thou done?”’ 
And he said, “‘I have neither spoken to them nor 
laid hand on them, They follow in hope of mercy.”’ 
And I said, ‘‘It 1 Sahibs’ war. Let them wait the Sahibs 
mercy.’ So’.they lay still, the four men and ‘the idiot, and 
the fat woman under the thorn tree, and the house burned 
furious Then began the. known sound of cartouches in 
the roof—one or.two at first; then a trill, and last all one 
loud and the. thatch blew here and there, and the 
captives would have crawled -aside on account of the heat 
that was withering the thorn trees, and on account of wo 
(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 82) 
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DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


A PLANGAGION CHRISGOMA SF 
se so By FRANK L. STANTON so ms 


WN all de time de fiddler wuz a-makin’ music fine 

* En watchin’ er de dishes ez we pass’um down de line; 
En we kep’ in sich a fidget ez dat fiddle-bow he swing, 
We up en lef’ de dinner en we hop inter de ring! 


knowed we’d heah de music er the Chris’mus bells a-ringin’ 
By de col’ win’s en de snowballs dat de angels wuz a-flingin’; 
By de way de fire talked it ter de chillun high en low, 
En de tracks dat Major Rabbit lef’ behin’ ’im in de snow. 


Gee JOHNSON '’peared ter lead us: She weigh three hundred poun'’, 
En she took up wid de notion dat she’d swing de deacons ’roun’; 
Dey sholy ’peared ter fly, 
Lak de flo’ wuz made er rubber, en would bounce ’um ter de sky! 


D settlement wuz buzzin’ lak a beehive, up en down— 
Sich highfalutin’ fizin’s-—sich a mighty stirrin’ ’roun’! 

Sich bakin’ er de *possums, paradin’ er de pies, 

Made de lil’ pickaninnies show de whitin’ er dey eyes. 
ARED lak de whole plantation wuz scrougin’ in de do’, 
En de niggers on de outside lak blackbirds in de snow; 

En de banjer en de fiddle beat de bes’ er all de ban’s, 

De white folks des a-laughin’ en a-clappin’ er dey han's! 


1 had de Chris’mus feelin’, en we "lowed de whole plantation 
Would have a dinner what would be a hongry man’s salvation! 
Dar wuz thinnin’ out er Turkeys whar you use ter see dem roam; 
De Rabbit quit housekeepin’ en de’ Possum warn’t at home! 
GICH dancin’! en sich eatin’! . . . de country’s good ter you 
When you full er halleluyer en de pie en possum, too; 
En ef it’s wid some ailment I got ter reach de sky 
I hopes de jury'll lay it ter Chris’mus ’ Possum Piel 


table wuz de longes’—stretchin’ out so fur away 

It made you think er sundown shakin’ han’s wid break er day! 
Des piled up wid de plenty—f'um ’possum down ter pie, 
En ever’body eatin’ lak he’d git dar by-en-by. 
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“YOU GIVE ME FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS OR VL STIR ’EM UP TO LOOK ‘INTO YOUR TITLES!’ 
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I 
KFORE THE MEMBERS of the 


Sagamore Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation had erected their hand- 
some club-house, and before they 
had begun to purchase those 
thousands of acres of forest, 
mountain and stream which now 
belonged to them, a speculative 
lumberman with no capital, named 
O’Hara, built the white house 
across the river on a few acres of 
inherited property, settled himself comfortably with his wife 
and child, and prepared to acquire all the timber in sight at a 
few dollars an acre . on credit. For thus, thought he, is 
the beginning of all millionaires. 

So certain was O’Hara of ultimately cornering the standing 
timber that he took his time about it, never dreaming that a 
rival mig disturb him in the wilderness of Sagamore County. 

He began on the woodland which he had inherited, which 
ran fora mile on either side of the river. This he leisurely 
cut, hired a few river drivers, ran a few logs to Foxville, and 











made money 

Now he was ready to extend business on a greater scale; 
but when he came to open negotiations with the score or 
more of landholders, he found himself in the alarming posi- 
tion of a bidder against an unknown but clever rival, who 
watched, waited, and quietly fores.alled his every movement. 

It took a long time for O’Hara to discover that he was fight- 
ing a combination of fifteen wealthy gentlemen from New 



































O’HARA 


York. Finally, when the Sagamore Club, limited to fifteen, 
had completed operations, O’Hara suddenly perceived that he 
was bottled up in the strip of worthless land which he had 
inherited, surrounded by thousands of acres of preserved 
property—outwitted, powerless, completely liemmed in. 
And that, too, with the best log-driving water between Fox- 
ville and Canada washing the very door-sill of his own home. 

At first he naturally offered to sell, but the club’s small offer 
enraged him, and he swore that he would never sell them an 
inch of his land. He watched the new club-house which 
was slowly taking shape under the trowels of masons and 
the mallets of carpenters; and his wrath grew as grew the 
house. 

The man’s nature began to change; an inextinguishable 
hatred for these people took possession of him, became his 
mania, his existence. 

His wife died; he sent his child to a convent school in 
Canada and remained to watch. He did the club what 
damage he could, posting his property, and as much of the 
river as he controlled. But he could not legally prevent 
fishermen from wading the stream and fishing; so he filled 
the waters with sawdust, logs, barbed-wire, brambles and 
brush, choking it so that no living creature, except perhaps 
a mink, could catch a fish in it. 

The Club protested, and then offered to buy the land on 
O’Hara’s own terms. O*Hara cursed them and built a dam 
without a fishway, and sat beside it nights with a loaded 
shotgun. 

He still had a few dollars left; he wanted millions to crush 
these rich men who had come here to mock him and take the 
bread out of his mouth for their summer’s sport. 

He had a shrewd young friend in New York named Amasa 
Munn. Through this man, O’Hara began to speculate in 
every wildeat scheme that squalled aloud for public support; 
and between Munn and the wildcats his little fortune spread 
its wings of gold and soared away, leaving him a wreck on 
his wrecked land, 

But he could still find strength to watch the spite-dam with 
his shotgun, One day a better scheme came into his unbal- 
anced brain; he broke the dam and sent for Munn. Between 
them they laid a plan to ruin forever the trout fishing in the 
Sagamore; and Munn, taking the last of O’Hara’s money as 
a bribe, actually secured several barrels full of live pickerel 
and shipped them to the nearest station on the Sagamore and 
Inland Railway. 

But here the Club watchers caught Munn and held him and 
his fish for the game wardens. The penalty for introducing 
trout-destroying pickerel into waters inhabited by trout was a 
heavy fine. Munn was guilty only in intent, but the Club 
keepers swore falsely, and Peyster Sprowl, a lawyer, and 
also the new president of the Sagamore Club, pushed the 
case; and Munn went to jail, having no money left to purge 
his sentence. 

O’Hara, wild with rage, wrote threatening Sprowl. 

Then Sprowl did a vindietive and therefore foolish thing: 
he swore out a warrant for O’Hara’s arrest, charging him 
with blackmail. 

The case was tried in Foxville, and O'Hara was acquitted. 
But a chance word or two during the testimony frightened 
the Club and gave O’Hara the opportunity of his life. He 
went to New York and scraped up enough money for his 
purpose, which was to search the titles of the lands con- 
trolled by the Sagamore Club. 

He worked secretly, grubbing, saving, starving; he ferreted 
out the original grants covering nine-tenths of Sagamore 
County; he disinterred the O’Hara patent of 1760; and then 
he began to understand that his title to the entire Sagamore 
Club property was worth the services, on spee., of any first- 
class Centre Street shyster. 


The Club got wind of this and appointed Peyster Sprowl, 
in his capacity of lawyer and president of the Club, to find 
out how mueh of a claim O'Hara really had. The Club also 
placed the emergency fund of one hundred thousand dollars 
at Sprowl’s command with carte-blanche orders to arrest a suit 
and satisfy any claim that could not be beaten by money and 
talent. 

Now it took Sprowl a very short time to discover that 
O’Hara’s claim was probably valid enough to oust the Club 
from three-quarters of its present holdings. 

He tried to see O’Hara, but the Iumberman refused to be 
interviewed, and promptly began proceedings. He also made 
his will; for he was a sick man. Then he became a sicker 
man and suspended proceedings and sent for his little daugh- 
ter. 

Before she arrived he called Munn in, gave him a packet of 
papers, and made him burn them before his eyes. 

‘‘They’re the papers in my case,’’ he said. ‘I’m dying; 
I’ve fought too hard. I don’t want my child to fight when 
I’m dead. And there’s nothing in my claim anyway.*’ This 
was a lie, and Munn suspected it. 

When the child, EKileen, arrived, O’Hara was nearly dead, 
but he gathered sufficient strength to shove a locked steel 
box toward his daughter and tell her to keep it from Munn 
and keep it locked until she found an honest man in the 
world. 

The next morning O’Hara appeared to be much better. 
His friend Munn came to see him; also came Peyster Sprowl 
in some alarm, on the matter of the proceedings threatened. 
But O’Hara turned his back on them both and calmly closed 


his eves and ears to their presence. 
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Munn went out of the room, but laid his large thin ear 
against the door, Sprowl worried O’Hara for an hour, but 
getting no reply from the man in the bed, withdrew at last 
with considerable violence. 

O’Hara, however, had fooled them both; he had been dead 
all the while. 

The day after the funeral, Sprowl came back to look for 
O’Hara’s daughter; and as he peeped into the door of the 
squalid flat he saw a thin, yellow-eyed young man with a 
bony face, all furry in promise of future whiskers, rummag- 
ig through O’Hara’s effects. This young gentleman was 
Munn. 

In a dark corner of the disordered room sat the child, Eileen, 
a white, shadowy elf of six, reading in the book of prayer. 

Sprowl entered the room; Munn looked up, then coolly con- 
tinued to rummage. 

Sprowl first addressed himself to the child, in a heavy, 
patronizing voice: 

‘It’s too dark to read there in that corner, young one. 
Take your book out into the hall.” 

“*T can see better to read in the dark,”’ said the child, lift- 
ing her great dark-blue eyes. 

**Go out into the hall,’’ said Sprowl sharply. 

The child shrank back and went, taking her little jacket in 
one hand, her battered travelling satchel in the other. 

If the two men could have known that the steel box was in 
that satchel this story might never have been told. But it 
never entered their heads that the pallid little waif had sense 
enough to conceal a button to her own profit. 

‘“*Munn,*’ said Sprowl, lighting a cigar, ‘‘what is there in 
this business?’’ . 

“T’ll tell you when I’m done,’’ observed Munn coolly, 

Sprowl sat down on the bed where O’Hara had died, cocked 
the cigar up in his mouth, and blew smoke, musingly, at the 
ceiling. 

Munn found nothing—not a scrap of paper, not a line. This 
staggered him, but he did not intend that Sprowl should 
know it. 

**Found what you want?’’ asked Sprow] comfortably. 

“*Yes,’’ replied Munn. 

**Belong to the kid?”’ 

“Yes; I’m her guardian.”’ 

The men measured each other in silence for a minute. 

“What will you take to keep quiet?”’ asked Sprowl, “I'll 
give you a thousand dollars. ”’ 

“*T want five thousand,’? said Munn firmly. 

“T'll double it for the papers,’’ said Sprowl. 

Munn waited. ‘‘There’s not a paper left,’? he said; 
“O°lara made me burn ’em,”’ 

“Twenty thousand for the papers,’’ said Sprowl calmly. 

‘“My God, Mr, Sprowl!’? groaned Munn, white and sweat- 
ing with anguish. ‘‘I’d give them to you for half that if I 
had them, Can’t you believe me? I saw O*Hara burn them.”’ 

**What were you rummaging for then?’’ demanded Sprowl,. 

**For anything—to get a hold on you,’’ said Munn sullenly. 

**Blackmail?”’ 

Munn was silent. 

“Oh,’’ said Sprow! lazily, “IT think Pll be going, then—*’ 

Munn barred his exit, choking with anger. 

‘You give me five thousand dollars or I'll stir ’em up to 
look into your titles!’* he snarled, 

Sprowl regarded him with contempt; then another idea 
struck him, an idea that turned his fat face first to ashes, 
then to fire. 

A month later Sprowl returned to the Sagamore Club, tri- 
umphant, good-humored, and exceedingly contented. But he 
had, he explained, only succeeded in saving the Club at cost 
of the entire emergency fund, one hundred thousand dollars— 
which, after all, was a drop in the bucket to the remaining 
fourteen members. 

The victory would have been complete if Sprowl had also 
been able to purchase the square mile of land lately occupied 
by O'Hara. But this belonged to O’Hara’s daughter, and the 
child flatly refused to part with it. 

“You'll have to wait for the little slut to change her mind,”’ 
observed Munn to Sprowl, And, as there was nothing else 
to do, Sprowl and the Club waited. 

Trouble appeared to be over for the Sagamore Club. Munn 
disappeared; the daughter was not to be found; the long- 
coveted Jand remained tenantless, 

Of course, the Sagamore Club encountered the petty diffi- 
culties and annoyances to which similar clubs are sooner or 
later subjected; disputes with neighboring landowners were 
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gradually adjusted, troubles arising from poachers, dishonest 
keepers and night guards had been, and continued to be, set- 
tled without harshness or rancor; minks, otters, herons, king- 
fishers, and other undesirable intruders were kept within limits 
by the guns of the watchers, although by no means extermi- 
nated; and the wealthy Club was steadily but unostentatiously 
making vast additions to its splendid tracts of forest, hill and 
river land, 

After a decent interval the Sagamore Club made cautious 
inquiries concerning the property of the late- O’Hara, only to 
learn that the land had been claimed by Munn, and that taxes 
were paid on it by that individual. 

For fifteen years the O’Hara house remained tenantless ; 
anglers from the Cub fished freely through the mile of river; 
the name of Munn had been forgotten save by the Club’s 
treasurer, secretary, and president, Peyster Sprowl. 

However, the members of the Club never forgot that in the 
centre of their magnificent domain lay a square mile which did 
not belong to them; and they longed to possess it as better 
people than they have coveted treasures not laid up on earth, 

The relations existing between the members of the Saga- 
more Club continued harmonious in as far as their social in- 
tercourse and the general acquisitive policy of the Club was 
concerned, 

There existed, of course, that tacit mutual derision based 
upon individual sporting methods, individual preferences, 
obstinate theories concerning the choice of rods, reels, lines, 
and the killing properties of favorite trout-flies. 

Major Brent and Colonel Hyssop continued to nag and sneer 
at each other all day long, yet they remained as mutually de- 
pendent upon one another as David and Jonathan. For thirty 
years the old gentlemen had angled in company, and gathered 
inspiratiort out of the same books, the same surroundings, the 
same flask. 

They were the only guests at the club-house that wet May 
in 1900, although Peyster Sprowl was expected in June, and 
young Dr. Lansing had wired that he might arrive any day. 

An evening rainstorm was drenching the leaded panes in 
the smoking-room; Colonel Hyssop drummed accompaniment 
on the windows and smoked sulkily, looking across the river 
toward the O'Hara house, just visible through the pelting 
downpour. 

‘‘Trritates me every time I see it,’’ he said. 

“Some day,’’ observed Major Brent comfortably, “Ty 
going to astonish you all.”’ 

‘How?’ demanded the colonel tersely. 

The major examined the end of his cigarette with a cun- 
ning smile. 

‘It isn’t for sale, is it?’’ asked the colonel. ‘*Don’t try to 
be mysterious; it irritates me.” 

Major Brent savored his cigarette leisurely. 

**Can you keep a secret?’’ he inquired. 

The colonel intimated profanely that he could. 

‘*Well, then,’’ said the major, in calm triumph, ‘‘there’s a 
tax sale on to-morrow at Foxville.”’ 

‘*Not the O’Hara place?’’ asked the colonel, excited. 

The major winked. ‘I'll fix it,’’ he said, with a patroniz- 
ing squint at his empty glass. 





But he did not ‘‘fix it’’ exactly as he intended; the taxes 
on the O’Hara place were being paid at that very moment, 

He found it out next day, when he drove over to Foxville; 
he also learned that the Rev. Amasa Munn, Prophet of the 
Shining Band Community, had paid the taxes and was pre- 
paring to quit Medicine Lodge, Kansas, and re-establish his 
colony of ‘fanatics on the O'Hara land, in the very centre and 
heart of the wealthiest and most rigidly exclusive country club 
in America, 

That night the frightened major telegraphed to Medicine 
Lodge an offer to buy the O'Hara place at double its real 
value. The business-like message ended: ‘*Wire reply at 
my expense.”’ 

The next morning an incoherent reply came by wire, at the 
major’s expense, refusing to sell, and quoting several passages 
of Scripture at Western Union rates per word. 

The operator at the station counted the words carefully and 
collected eight dollars and fourteen cents from the major, 
whose fury deprived him of speech. 

Colonel Hyssop awaited his comrade at the club-house 
nervously pacing the long veranda gnawing his cigar. 
‘*Hello!’’ he called out, as Major Brent waddled up. 
‘Have you bought the O’Hara place for us?” 





The major made no attempt to reply; he panted violently 
at the colonel, then began to run about, taking little short, 
distracted steps. 

“*“Made a mess of it?’’ inquired the colonel, with a badly 
concealed sneer. 

He eyed the major in deepening displeasure. ‘“‘If you get 
any redder in the face you'll blow up,”’ he said coldly; *‘and 
I don’t propose to have you spatter me.”’ 

**He—he’s an impudent swindler!’’ hissed the major con 
vulsively. 

The colonel sniffed: ‘I expected it What of it? After 
all, there’s nobody on the farm to annoy us, is there?’ 

“Wait!’’ groaned the major, ‘‘wait!"’ 
the hall and fell on a chair, beating space with his pudgy 
hands. 

When the colonel at length learned the nature of the 
threatened calamity, he utterly refused to credit it. 

**Rubbish!’’ he said calmly, ‘rubbish, my dear fellow; 
this man Munn is holding out for more money, d’ye see? 
Rubbish! rubbish! It’s blackmail, d’ye see?” | ; 

‘*Do you think so?’’ faltered the major hopefully. ‘‘It 
isn’t possible that they mean to come, is it? Fancy all 
those fanatics shouting about under our windows—” — 

**Rubbish!’’ said the colonel calmly. ‘‘I’ll write to the 
fellow myself.’’ 

All through that rainy month of May the two old cronies 
had the club-house to themselves; they slopped about to- 
gether, fishing cheek by jowl as they had fished for thirty 
years; at night they sat late over their toddy, and disputed 
and bickered and wagged their fingers at each, other, and 
went to bed with the perfeet gravity of gentlemen who could 
hold their own with any toddy ever brewed. 

No reply came to the colonel, but that did not discourage 
him. 

‘They are playing a waiting game,”’ he said sagely. ‘‘This 
man Munn has bought the land from O’Hara’s daughter for a 
song and he means to bleed us. J°ll write to Sprow1; he’ll fix 
things. ”’ 

Early in June Dr. Lansing and his young kinsman, De Witt 
Coursay, arrived at the club-house. They, also, were of the 
opinion that Munn’s object was to squeeze the Club by 
threats, 

The second week in June, Peyster Sprowl, Master of Fox 
hounds, Shadowbrook, appeared with his wife, the cele- 





and he toddled into 





brated beauty Agatha Sprowl, née Van Guilder, 
Sprowl, now immensely large and fat, had few cares in 
life beyond an anxious apprehension concerning the dura 


bility of his own digestion. However, he was still able to 
make a midnight mouthful of a Welsh rarebit on a_ hot 
mince-pie, and wash it down with a quart of champagne, 
and so the world went very well with him, even if it wabbled 
a trifle for his handsome wife. 

**She’s lovely enough,’ said Colonel Hyssop gallantly, *‘to 
set every star in heaven wabbling.”’ To which the bull 
necked major assented with an ever-hopeless attempt 
bend at the waist-band 

Meanwhile the Rev. Amasa Munn and his flock, the Shin 
ing Band, arrived at Foxville in six farm wagons, singing 
“Roll, Jordan!” 

Of their arrival Sprow] was totally unconscious, the colonel 


having forgotten to inform him of the threatened 


II 


THE members of the Sagamore Club heard the news next 
morning at a late breakfast. Major Brent, who had been 
fishing early up-stream, bore the news, and delivered it in 
an incoherent bellow. 

“What d’ye mean by that?’’ demanded Colonel Hyssop, 
setting down his cocktail with unsteady fingers. 

**Mean!’’ roared the major; ‘‘I mean that Munn and a lot 
o’ women are sitting on the river bank and singing ‘Home 
Again’ !’’ 

The news jarred everybody, but the effect of it upon the 
president, Peyster Sprowl, appeared to be out of all propor 
tion to its gravity. That gentleman’s face was white as 
death; and the major noticed it 

**You'll have to rid us of this mob,** said the major slowly. 

Sprowl lifted his heavy, overfed face from his plate: ‘Vi 
attend to it,’’ he said hoarsely, and swallowed a pint of claret. 

**T think it is amusing,’’ said Agatha Sprowl, looking across 
the table at Coursay. 

“Amusing, madam!’’ burst out the major. ‘“‘They’ll be 


doing their laundry in our river next! 





invasion, 
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A Tale of 1[60 with pictures by Edword Penfield 


Having an invitation to dime with the squire and his family on Christmas Day | decide to surprise them } 
going in tay new chaise the first one to arrive in these parts from London, *[ meet my rivel, Dudley on the way. 


fay 


a 
arin 










Ubon my arrival at the Squires his three daughters give me a warm welcome 
and greatly admire the new chaise-while Dudley waits his turn. [extend an invita~ 
tion to Mass Masjory. to get in and try the chaise, which she eagerly accepts. 





| A breakdown delays us till dark and we drive home) 
by the light of the moon. 


But. later in the ewening under the, 
mistletoe Marjory and | conclude we 
are intended for one-another,as most 
people sce spirits of the past, while’ 
we are sure wo saw a chostof the/ 


fature chaise, and all — 
My description of the great speed and clumsy wheels of the weird. chaise/ Ey, 
Ta 


we encountered , arouses jests and laughter, which Dudley makes the most of. 




















px)” NOTE—About 1760 there was built a chaise, commonly called in that time “A Machine for following the Horse.” As previous to this date all 
oehicles were ery heavy and constructed without springs, and could make only four miles an hour drawn by eight horses, a speed of eight miles an hour, 
which was claimed for the chaise drawn by only one horse, was considered an achiecement as wonderful as the automobile or flying machine of to-day 
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‘‘Soapsuds in my favorite pools!’? bawled the colonel, 
‘Damme if I’ll permit it!’’ 

‘‘Sprowl ought to settle them,’’ said Lansing good-nat- 
uredly. ‘“‘It may cost us a few thousands, but Sprow] will 
do the work this time as he did it before.’’ 

Sprowl choked in his claret, turned a vivid beef-color, and 
wiped his chin. His appetite was ruined. He hoped. the 
ruin would stop there. 

‘*What harm will they do?’ 
‘beyond the soapsuds?”’ 

“They'll fish, they'll throw tin-cans in the water, they’ll 
keep us awake with their fanatical pow-wows—confound it, 
haven’t I seen that sort of thing?’’ said the major passion 
ately. ‘Yes, I have, at nigger camp-mectings! And these 
people beat the niggers at that sort of thing!’’ 

**Leave ’em to me,’’ repeated Peyster Sprowl thickly, and 
began on another chop from force of habit. 

‘*‘About fifteen years ago,’’ said the colonel,.‘‘there was 
some talk about our title. You fixed that, didn’t you, 
Sprowl?”’ ‘ 

CtviGs, 

“Of course,’ 
hundred thousand to perfect our title. 
settled. ”’ 

Sprowl’s immense body turned perfectly cold; he buried his 
face in his glass and drained it. Then the shrimp-color re- 


asked Coursay seriously— 








said Sprowl with parched lips. 
* muttered the major; “‘it cost us a cool 
Thank God it’s 
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and a glance which shot the major through and through— 
a wound he never could accustom himself to receive with 
stoicism. 

Mrs. Sprowl turned carelessly away, followed by her two 
great Danes—a superb trio, woman and dogs beautifully built 
and groomed, and expensive enough to please even such an 
amateur as Peyster Sprowl, M.F.H. 

‘Gad, Sprowl!’’ sputtered the major, ‘‘your wife grows 
handsomer every. minute—and you grow fatter.” 

Sprowl, midway in a glass of claret, said: ‘This simple 
backwoods régime is what she and I need.”’ 

Agatha Sprow] was certainly handsome, .but the major’s 
eyesight was none of the best. She had not been grow- 
ing younger; there were lines; also a discreet employment of 
tints on a very silky skin which was not quite as fresh as it 
had once» been. : 

Dr. Lansing, strolling: on the: veranda with his pipe, met 
her and her big dogs turning the corner in full sunlight. 
Coursay was with her, his eager, flushed face close to hers, 
but he fell back when he saw his kinsman, Lansing, and 
presently retired to the lawn to unreel and dry out a couple 
of wet silk lines. 

Agatha Sprow] sat down on the veranda railing, exchang- 
ing a faint smile across the lawn with Coursay, then her dark 
eyes met Lansing’s steel-gray ones. 

**Good-morning once more,’’ she said mockingly. 





his danger without panic but with considerable surprise 
But nobody can tell what he may do. As for me, I’m indif 
ferent, liberal, and reasonable in my views of . . . other peo 
ple’s conduct. But Jack is not one of those ‘other people,’ 
you see, 

““And J am?’ she suggested serenely. 

“Exactly; 

“So you confine your attention t 


I’m not your keeper.”’ 
Jack and the Deeca-, 


logue?”’ 
**As for the Commandments, ”’ 
can shatter them with his hind heels, so why should he? If 


observed Lansing, ‘‘any ass 


he must be an ass, let him be an origina] ass—not a cur.’ 

“A cur,’’ repeated Agatha Sprowl unsteadily. 

“An affaire de ceur with a married woman is an affair de 
eur,’’ said Lansing calmly—‘*Gallicise it as you wish, make it 
smart and fashionable as you can. I told you I was old-fash- 
ioned. And I mean it, madam.”’ 

The leader had eluded him; he uncoiled 
mechanically took it between her delicate fingers and 
held it steady while he measured and shortened it by six 
inches. 

“‘Do you think,’’ she said between her teeth, ‘‘that it is 
your mission to padlock me to that—in there?’’ 

Lansing turned, following her eyes. She was looking at 
her husband. 

““No,’’ replied Lansing serenely; ‘‘but I shall see that you 


t again; she 
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“WILL YOU READ MY FATHER’S PAPERS FOR ME?” 


turned to his neck and ears and deepened to’searlet. When 
the earth ceased reeling before his apoplectic eyes, he looked 
around furtively. Again the scene in O’Hara’s death 
chamber came to him; the threat of Munn, who had got 
wind of the true situation, and the bribing of Munn to 
silence. 

But the Club had given Sprowl one hundred thousand 
dollars to perfect its title; and Sprow] had reported the title 
perfect, all proceedings ended, and the payment of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to Amasa Munn as guardian of the 
child of O’Hara in full payment for the O’Hara claims to 
the Club property. 

Sprowl’s coolness began to return, If five thousand dollars 
had stopped Munn’s mouth once, it might stop it again. Be- 
sides, how could Munn know that Sprowl had kept for his 
own uses ninety-five thousand dollars of his Club’s money 
and had founded upon it the House of Sprowl of many mil- 
lions? He was quite cool now—a trifle anxious to know what 
Munn meant to ask for—but confident that his millions were 
a buckler and a shield to the honored name of Sprowl. 

“T’ll see this fellow Munn after breakfast,’’ he said, lighi- 
ing an expensive cigar. 

“T’ll go with you,’’ volunteered Lansing casually, strolling 
out toward the veranda. 

**No, no!’* called out Sprowl; ‘tyou’ll only hamper me.’ 
But Lansing did not hear him outside in the sunshine. 

Agatha Sprowl laid one fair, heavily ringed hand on the 
table and pushed her chair back. The major gallantly wad- 
dled to withdraw her chair; she rose with a gesture of thanks 


He returned her greeting and“began to change his mist- 
leader for a white one. 

‘*Will you’ kindly let Jack Coursay alone?’’ she said in a 
low voice. 

““No,’’ he replied in the same tone. 

*‘Are you serious?’’ she asked as though the idea amused 
her. 

“Of course;’’ he replied pleasantly. 

“Ts it true that you came here because he came?’’ she 
inquired with faint sarcasm in her eyes. 

‘“*Yes,”’ he answered with perfect good-nature. You see 
he’s my. own kin; you see I’m the old-fashioned sort—a per- 
fect fool, Mrs. Sprowl.”’ 

There was a silence; he unwound the glistening leader; she 
flicked at shadows with her dog-whip; the great Danes yawned 
and laid their heavy heads against her knees. 

“Then you are a fool,’ she concluded serenely. 

He was*yotng endugh to redden, 

Three years ago she had thought it time to marry somebody 
if she ever intended to marry at all; so she threw over half a 
dozen young fellows like Coursay and married Sprowl. For 
two years her beauty, audacity and imprudence kept a me- 
tropolis and two capitals in food for scandal, And now for 
a year gossip was coupling her name with Coursay’s. 

‘*T warned you at Palm Beach that I’d stop this,’’ said 
Lansing, looking directly into her eyes. ‘*You see I know 
his mother.”’ 

“Stop what?’’ she asked coolly. 

He went on: ‘‘Jack is a curiously decent boy; he views 


“e“ 


SHE SAID 


don’t transfer the padlock to that, out there’ —glancing 
at Coursay,on the lawn. 

“Try it,’*she breathed, and let go of the leader, which flew 
up in silvery crinkles, the cast of brightly colored flies danc- 
ing in the sunshine. 

**Oh, let him alone,”’’ said Lansing wearily; ‘‘all the men 
in Manhattan are drivelling about you. Let him go; he’s a 
sorry trophy—and there’s no natural treachery in him 
it’s not in our blood it’s too cheap for us, and we can’t 
help saying so when we’re in our right minds. ”’ 

There was a little color left in her face when she stood up, 
her hands resting onthe spiked collars of her dogs. ‘*The 
trouble with you,”’ she said, smiling adorably, *‘is your innate 
delicacy.”’ 

“T know Iam brutal,’’'he said grimly; ‘‘let him alone.” 

She gaye'him a_prettyjsalutation, crossed the lawn, passed 
her husband, who had just ridden up on a powerful sorrel, 
and called brightly to Coursay: ‘‘Take me fishing, Jack, or 
I’ll yawn my head off my shoulders!’’ 

Before Lansing could recover his wits the audacious beauty 
had stepped into the canoe at the edge of the lawn, and young 
Coursay, eager and radiant, gave a flourish to his paddle and 
drove it into the glittering water. 

If Sprowl found anything disturbing to his peace of 
mind in the proceeding he did not betray it. He sat 
hunched up on his big sorrel, eyes fixed on the distant 
clearing where the white gable end of O’Hara’s house rose 
among the trees, 

Suddenly he wheeled his mount and galloped off up the river 
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“COME BACK HERE, YOU SCAMP.. 








VV yILLIAMS' SOAPS are prepared by the only firm in the world making a specialty of 
Shaving Soaps, and represent the skill and experience of more than 60 years devoted to the 
difficult problem of making a perfect soap for shaving. 

All the desirable qualities of a perfect Shaving Soap are found in Williams’ Soaps. All the 
| B} undesirable qualities are carefully guarded against. Williams’ Shaving Soaps are the only recog- 
q nized standard for Shaving, and in the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Shaving Cream, 

| etc. are sold by druggists, perfumers and dealers in Barbers’ Supplies all over the world. 
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DRAWN BY HENRY HUTT 


HOUGH wintry winds blow crisp and keen, 

And snowflakes in the air are flying, 
High carnival is on the scene, 

With throngs at revel, selling, buying. 
’*Mid holly wreaths and lights ablaze, 

We gather for our girls and boys 
To-morrow’s wonder and amaze— 

Their Christmas is a time of toys. 





T EVE, on our Broad Way of life, 

Whilst sharp and bitter blasts are blowing, 
The world with kindliness is rife, 

As Heaven gathers for bestowing 
On us, earth-children that we are, 

Mysterious gifts and sudden joys: 
And under Bethlehem’s guiding star 

We find, next morn, God’s wondrous toys. 

HENRY TYRRELL 
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f BILLIARD TABLE fp 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Sizes 24 x5 and 3x6 ft. Weight 28 and 39 Ibs. From $15 to $27 TO 


As practical and interesting for experts < gi 3 i 
tical xperts as for beginners in BIL- 
corey v0 AND POOL. Book explains many other fascinating 
games for all players, young or old.—Place on any table in any 
Sas o on our folding stand—quickly leveled—set away upright. 
Made for use, cannot warp, recent improvements, frame of rich 


pageant best green broadcloth cover, 16 balls and 4 cues of fin- 
s qua Pe 40 implements with table. A source of daily enjoy- 
ment at all seasons. SENT ON TRIAL. Write for local agents’ 
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addresses. Description and colored plates Free. 


The E. T. Burrowes Co., 27 Free St., Portland, Me. 
New York, 277 Broadway. San Francisco, 402 Battery St. 
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Chapped and irritated conditions of the 








skin are promptly relieved by the cleans- 


ing, soothing and healing influence of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING Co., 81 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 

















The Happy Festival 


The Christmas pudding needs the finest sauce; 
Christrnas desserts need the richest flavor; 
Christmas cheer and hospitality need the purest whiskey. 


For all the needs 
of this happy season 


Hunter 
Baltimore 


Rye 


is unexcelled 
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BALTIMOR It is Pure and of 
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Brought happiness 
to thousands. 
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DRAWN BY MAX F. KLEPPER 





“Oh the joyousness and jingle 
Of that maddest, merriest lark, 


SLEIGHING IN THE PARK 


When the air with frost’s a-tingle, . 


And there's sleighing in the Park!” 








road; the sun glowed on his broad back and struck fire on his 
spurs, then horse and rider were gone into the green shadows 
of the woods. 

To play spy was not included in Lansing’s duties as he 
understood them. He gave one disgusted glance after the 
canoe, shrugged, set fire to the tobacco in his pipe, and 
started slowly along the river toward O’Hara’s, with a vague 
idea of lending counsel, aid and countenance to his president 
during the expected interview with Munn. 

At the turn of the road he met Major Brent and old Peter, 
the head keeper, The latter stood polishing the barrels of his 
shotgun with a red bandanna; the major was fuming and wag- 
ging his head. 

*‘Doctor,’’ he called out when Lansing appeared; ‘‘Peter 
says they raised the devil down at O’Hara’s last night! This 
can’t go on, d’ye see! No, by Heaven!’’ 

‘‘What were they doing, Peter?’’? asked Lansing, coming 
up to where the old man stood. 

“Them Shinin’ Banders? Waal, sir, they was kinder rigged 
out in white night-gounds—robes o’ Jordan they eall *°em— 
an’ they had rubbed some kind o’ shiny stuff—like matches 
—all over these there night-gounds, an’ then they sang a 
spell, an’ then they all sot down on the edge o’ the river.”’ 

“Is that all?’’ asked Lansing, laughing. 

“Wait!’’ growled the major. 

**Waal,’’ continued old Peter, “‘the shinin’ stuff, on them 
night-gounds was that bright that I seen the fishes swimmin’ 
round kinder dazed like. ‘Gosh!’ sez I to m’self, ‘it’s like 
au Jack a-drawin’ them trout—yaas’r. So I hollers out, 
‘Here! You Shinin’ Band folk, you air a-drawin’ the trout. 
Quit it!’ sez I, ha’sh an’ pert-like. Then that there Munn, 
the Prophet, he up an’ hollers, ‘Hark how the heathen rage!’ 
he hollers. An’ with that, blamed if he didn’t sling a big net 
into the river, an’ all them Shinin’ Banders ketched holt an’ 
they drawed it clean up-stream. ‘Quit that!’ I hollers, ‘it’s 
agin the game laws!’ But the Prophet he hollers back, ‘Hark 
how the heathen rage!’ Then they drawed that there net out, 
an’ it were full o’ trout, big an’ little—’’ 

““Great Heaven!’ roared the major, black in the face. 

*T think,’’ sad Lansing quietly, ‘‘that I’ll walk down to 
O’Hara’s and reason with our friend Munn. Sprowl may 
want a man to help him in this matter.’’ 


III 
Wuen Sprowl galloped his sorrel mare across the bridge 
and up to the O’Hara house, he saw a man and a young girl 


seated on the grass of the river bank, under the shade of an 
enormous elm. 

Sprowl dismounted heavily and Jed his horse toward the 
couple under the elm. He recognized Munn in the thin, 
long-haired, full-bearded man who rose to face him; and he 
dropped the bridle from his hand, freeing the sorrel mare. 

The two men regarded each other in silence; the mare 
strayed leisurely up-stream, cropping the fresh grass; the 
young girl turned her head toward Sprowl with a curious 
movement, as though listening rather than looking. 

‘*Mr. Munn, I believe,’’ said Sprowl in a low voice. 

‘The Reverend Amasa Munn,’’ corrected the Prophet 
quietly. ‘‘You are Peyster Sprowl.”’ 

Sprowl turned and looked full at the girl on the grass. 
The shadow of her big straw hat fell across her eyes; she 
faced him intently. 

Sprowl glaneed at his mare, whistled, and turned squarely 
on his heel, walking slowly along the river bank. The sorrel 
followed like a dog; presently Munn stood up aad deliberately 
stalked off after Sprowl, rejoining that gentleman a few rods 
down the river bank. 

““Well,”’ said Sprowl, turning suddenly on Munn, ‘‘what 





are you doing here?’’ 

From his lank height Munn’s eyes were nevertheless 
seareely level with the eyes of the burly president. 

‘I’m here,’’ said Munn, ‘‘to sell the land.”’ 

“T thought so,’’ said Sprowl ecurtly. ‘‘How much?’’ 

Munn picked a buttercup and bit off the stem. With the 
blossom between his teeth he surveyed the sky, the river, 
the forest, and then the features of Sprowl. 

**How much?’ asked Sprowl impatiently. 

Munn named a sum that staggered Sprow], but Munn could 
perceive no tremor in the fat blank face before him. 

“And if we refuse?’’? suggested Sprowl. 

Munn only looked at him. 

Sprowl repeated the question, 

*Well,’’ observed Munn, stroking his beard reflectively, 
“‘there’s that matter of the title.” 

This time Sprowl went white to his fat ears. Munn merely 
glanced at him, then looked at the river. 

**T will buy the title this time,’’ said Sprow] hoarsely. 

“You can’t,’ said Munn. 

A terrible shock struck through Sprowl; he saw through a 
mist; he laid his hand on a tree-trunk for support, mechani- 
cally facing Munn all the while. 

*Can’t!’’ he repeated with dry lips. 


” 


**No, you can’t buy it. 

**Why?’’ 

*O’Hara‘’s daughter has it.”’ 

‘*But—she will sell! Won't she sell? Where is she?” 
burst out Sprowl. 


‘She won't sell,’’ said Munn, studying the ghastly face of 


the president. 

**You can make her sell, ’* said Sprowl. ‘*What is your price?” 

**T can’t make her sell the title to your Club property,”’ said 
Munn. ‘‘She’ll sell this land here. Take it or leave it.”’ 

“Tf I take it—will you leave?’’ asked Sprowl hearsely. 

Munn smiled, then nodded. 

**And will that shut your mouth, you dirty scoundrel?”’ said 
Sprowl, gripping his riding-crop till his fat finger-nails turned 
white. 

“It will shut my mouth,’’ said Munn, still with his fixed 
smile. 

‘*How much extra to keep this matter of the title quiet—as 
long as I live?’’ 

**As long as you live?’’ repeated Munn, surprised. 

‘*Yes, I don’t care a blame what they say of me after I’m 
dead,’’ snarled Sprowl. 

Munn watched him for a moment, plucked another butier 
eup, pondered, smoothed out his rich brown silky beard, and 





finally mentioned a second sta. 

Sprowl drew a check-book from the breast-pocket of his 
coat, and filled in two checks with a fountain pen. These he 
held up before Munn’s snapping, yellowish eyes. 

“This blackmail,’’ said Sprowl thickly, ‘‘is paid now for 
the last time. If you come after me again you come to 
your death, for Ill smash your skull in with one blow and 
take my chances to prove insanity. And I’ve enough money 
to prove aa 

Munn waited, 

“T’ll buy you this last time,’ continued Sprowl, recovering 
his self-command. ‘‘Now, you tell me where O’Hara’s child 
is and how you are going to prevent her from ever pressing 
that suit which he dropped, ”” 

**O’Hara’s daughter is here. I control her,”’ said Munn 
quietly. 

**You mean she’s one of your infernal flock?’’ demanded 
Sprowl. 

‘One of the Shining Band,’’ said Munn, with a trace of a 
whine in his voice. 

‘‘Where are the papers in that proceeding, then? You said 
O’Hara burned them, you liar!”’ 
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‘She has them in a box in her bedroom,’’ replied Munn. 

‘Does she know what they mean?’’ asked Sprowl faintly. 

‘*‘No—but I do,’’ replied Munn, with his ominous smile. 

‘*How do you know she does not understand their mean- 
ing?’’ asked Sprowl. 

“*Because,’’ replied Munn, laughing, ‘‘she can’t read.’’ 

Sprowl did not believe him, but he was at his merc¥. He 
stood with his heavy head hanging, pondering a moment, then 
whistled his sorrel. The mare came to him and laid her dusty 
nose on his shoulder. 

“*You see these checks?’’ he said. 

Munn assented. 

**You get them when you put those papers in my hands. 
Understand? And when you bring me the deed of this 
cursed property here—house and all.”’ 

‘*A week from to-day,’’ said Munn; his voice shook in 
spite of him. Few men can face sudden wealth with a 
yawn. 

“And after that—’’ began Sprowl, and %lared at Munn 
with such a fury that the Prophet hastily stepped backward 
and raised a nervous hand to his beard. 

“It’s a square deal,’’ he said; and Sprowl knew that he 
meant it, at least for the present. 

The president mounted heavily and sought his bridle and 
stirrups. 

“‘T’ll meet you here in a week from to-day, hour for hour. 
I’ll give you twenty-four hours after that to pack up and 
move, bag and baggage.”’ 

*Done,’’ said Munn. 

“Then get out of my way, you filthy beast!’’ growled 
Sprowl, swinging his horse and driving the spurs in. 

Munn fell back with a cry; the horse plunged past, brush- 
ing him, tearing out across the pasture, over the bridge; and 
far down thestony road Munn heard the galloping. He had 
been close to death; he did not quite know whether Sprowl had 
meant murder or whether it was carelessness or his own fault 
that the horse had not struck him and ground him into the sod. 

However it w&s, he conceived a new respect for Sprowl, and 
promised himself that if he ever was obliged to call again upon 
Sprowl for financial assistance he would do it through a tele- 
phone. 

A dozen women, dressed alike in a rather pretty gray uni- 
form, were singiag up by the house; he looked at them with 
a sneer, then walked back along the river to where the young 
girl still sat under the elm. 

“T want to talk to you,’’ he said abruptly, ‘‘and I don’t 
want any more refusals or reasons or sentiments. I want to 
see the papers in that steel box.”’ 

She turned toward him in that quaint, hesitating, listening 
attitude. 

‘The Lord,’’ he said, more cheerfully, ‘‘has put it into my 
head that we must journey once more. I’ve had a prayerful 
wrestle out yonder, and I see light. The Lord tells me to sell 
this land to the strangers without the gates, and I’m going to 
sell it to the glory of God.”’ 

‘*How can you sell it?’’ said the girl quietly. 

“Tsn’t all our holdings in common?’’? demanded Munn 
sharply. 

**You know that I am not one of you,”’ said the girl. 

**Yes, you are,’’ said Munn; ‘‘you don’t want to be because 
the light has been denied you, but 1’ve sealed you and sancti- 
fied you to the Shining Band and you just can’t help being one 
of us. Besides,’’ he continued, with an ugly smile, ‘I’m your 
legal guardian. ”’ 

This was a lie; but she did not know it. 

**So I want to see those papers,’’ he added. 

‘“‘Why?’’ she asked. 

“Oh, legal matters; I’ve got to examine ‘em or I can’t sell 
this land.”’ 

‘Father told me not to open the box until. . . I found 
an... honest man,’ she said steadily. 

Munn glared at her. She had caught him in a lie years 
ago; she never forgot it. 

‘*Where’s the key?’’ he demanded. 

She was silent. 

“T’ll give you till supper time to find that key,’’ said Munn 
confidently, and walked on toward the house. 

But before he had fairly emerged from the shadow of the 
elm he met Lansing face to face, and the young man halted 
him with a pleasant greeting, asking if he were not the Rev- 
erend Doctor Munn. 

“That’s my name,’’ said Munn briefly. 

“T was looking for Mr. Sprowl; I thought to meet him 
here; we were to speak to you about the netting of trout in 
the river,’’ said Lansing good-humoredly. 

Munn regarded him in sulky silence. 

‘It won’t do,’’ continued Lansing, smiling; ‘‘if you net 
trout you'll have the wardens after you.’’ 

“Oh! and I suppose you’ll furnish the information,” 
sneered Munn. 

“T certainly will,’’ replied Lansing. 

Munn had retraced his steps toward the river. As the men 
passed before Eileen O’Hara, Lansing raised his cap. She did 
not return his salute; she looked toward the spot where he 

and Munn had halted, and her face bore that quaint, listening 
expression, almost pitifully sweet, as though she were deaf. 

‘‘Peter, our head keeper, saw you netting trout in that pool 
last night,’’ said Lansing. 

Munn examined the water and muttered that the Bible gave 
him his authority for that sort of fishing. 

‘‘He’s a fake,’’ thought Lansing, in sudden disgust. In- 
voluntarily he glanced around at the girl under the elm, 
The beauty of her pale face startled him. Surely innocence 
looked out of those dark-blue eyes, fixed on him under the 
shadow of her straw hat. He noted that she also wore the 
silvery gray uniform of the elect. He turned his eyes toward 
the house where a dozen women, old and young, were sitting 
out under the trees, sewing, and singing peacefully. The 
burden of their song came sweetly across the pasture; a 
golden robin, high in the elm’s feathery tip, warbled inces- 
sant accompaniment to the breeze and the flowing of water 
and the far song of the women, 

‘‘We don’t mean to annoy you,”’ said Lansing quietly; ‘I 
for one believe that we shall find you and your community 
the best of courteous neighbors.”’ 

Munn looked at him with his cunning amber-yellow eyes 
and stroked his beard. 





‘“‘What do you want anyway?” he said. 

“T’ll tell you what I want,”’ said Lansing sharply; ‘‘I want 
you and your people to observe the game laws.”’ 

‘*Keep your shirt on, young man,”’ said Munn coarsely, and 
turned on his heel. Before he had taken the second step, 
Lansing laid his hand on his shoulder and spun him around, 
his grip tightening like a vise. 

‘*What y’ doing?”’ snarled Munn, shrinking and squirming, 
terrified by the violent grasp, the pain of which almost sick- 
ened him. 

Lansing looked at him, then shoved him out of his path, 
and carefully rinsed his hands in the stream. Then he 
laughed and turned around, but Munn was making rapid time 
toward the house, where the gray-clad women sat singing 
under the neglected apple trees. The young man’s eyes fell 
on the girl under the elm; she was apparently watching his 
every movement from those dark-blue eyes under the straw 
hat. 

He took off his cap and went to her, and told her politely 
how amiable had been his intentions and how stringent the 
game laws were, and begged her to believe that he intended 
no discourtesy to her community when he warned them against 
the wholesale destruction of the trout. 

He had a pleasant, low voice, very attractive to women; 
she smiled and listened, offering no comment. 

“‘And I want to assure you,’’ he ended, ‘‘that we at the 
Club will always respect your boundaries as we know you 
will respect ours. I fear one of our keepers was needlessly 
rude last night—from his own account. He’s an old man; 
he supposes that all people know the game laws.”’ 

Lansing paused; she bent her head a trifle. After a silence 
he started on, saying ‘‘Good-morning”’ very pleasantly. 

“T wish you would sit down and talk to me,”’ said the girl, 
without raising her head. 

Lansing was too astonished to reply; she turned her head 
partly toward him as though listening. Something in the 
girl’s attitude arrested his attention; he involuntarily dropped 
on one knee to see her face. It was in shadow. 

**T want to tell you who I am,”’ she said, without looking 
at him. ‘‘I am Ejily O’Hara.’’ 

Lansing received the communication with perfect gravity. 
‘*Your father owned this land?’’ he asked. 

“Yes; I own it now... I think.”’ 

He was silent, curious, amused. 

“T think I do,”’ she repeated; ‘‘I have never seen my 
father’s will.”’ 

“Doubtless your lawyer has it,’’ he suggested. 

“‘No; I have it. It is in a steel box; I have the key hang- 
ing around my neck inside my clothes. I have never opened 
the box.”’ 

“But why do you not open the box?”’ asked Lansing, smiling. 

She hesitated; color crept into her cheeks. ‘‘I have 
waited,’’ she said; “I was alone—my father said—that— 
that—’’ She stammered; the rich flush deepened to her neck. 

Lansing, completely nonplussed, sat watching the wonderful 
beauty of that young face. 

‘*My father told me to open it only when I found an honest 
man in the world,”’ she said slowly. 

The undertone of pathos in her voice drove the smile from 
Lansing’s lips. 

‘Have you found the world so dishonest?’’ he asked seri- 
ously. 

**T don’t know; I came from Notre Dame de Sainte Croix 
last year. Mr. Munn was my guardian... said he was 
. . . I suppose he is.”’ 

Lansing looked at her in sympathy. 

“T am not one of the community,’’ she said. ‘‘I only stay 
because I have no other home but his. I have no money 
. . . at least I know of none that is mine.”’ 

Lansing was silent and attentive. 

“‘I—I heard your voice . . . I wanted to speak to you— 
to hear you speak to me,’’ she said. A new timidity came 
into her tone; she raised her head. ‘*I—somehow when 
you spoke—I felt that you—you were honest.’’ She stam- 
mered again, but Lansing’s cool voice brought her out of her 
difficulty and painful shyness. 

‘*What is your name?”’ she asked. 

‘“‘T’m Dr. Lansing,’’ he said. 

‘*Will you open my steel box and read my papers for me?”’ 
she inquired innocently. 

‘*T will—if you wish,’’ he said impulsively; ‘“‘if you think 
it wise. But I think you had better read the papers for 
yourself. ”” 

‘‘Why, I can’t read,’’ she said, apparently surprised that 
he should not know it. 

‘*You mean that you were not taught to read in your con- 
vent school?’’ he asked incredulously. 

A curious little sound escaped her lips; she raised both 
slender hands and unpinned her hat. Then she turned her 
head to his. 

The deep-blue beauty of her eyes thrilled him; then he 
started and leaned forward, closer, closer to her exquisite 
face. 

“*My child,’’ he cried softly, ‘‘my poor child!’’ 
smiled and fingered the straw hat in her lap. 

‘*Will you read my father’s papers for me?’’ she said. 

‘*Yes—yes—if you wish. Yes, indeed!’’ After a moment 
he said: ‘‘How long have you been blind?”’ 


IV 

THAT evening at dusk Lansing came into the Club and went 
directly to his room. He carried a small, shabby satchel; and 
when he had locked his door he opened the satchel and drew 
from it a flat steel box. 

For half an hour he sat by his open window in the quiet 
starlight, considering the box, turning it over and over in his 
hands. At length he opened his trunk, placed the box inside, 
locked the trunk and noiselessly left the room. 

He encountered Coursay in the hall, and started to pass him 
with an ubstracted nod, then changed his mind and slipped 
his arm through the arm of his young kinsman. 

“Thought you meant to cut me,”’ said Coursay, half laugh- 
ing, half in earnest. 

‘Why?’ Lansing stopped short; then: ‘‘Oh, because you 
played the fool with Agatha in the canoe? You two will 
find yourselves in a crankier craft than that if you don’t look 
sharp.” 


And she 





“You have an ugly way of putting it,’’ began Coursay. 
But Lansing scowled and said: : 

“Jack, I want advice; I’m troubled, old chap. Come into 
my room while I dress for dinner. Don’t shy and stand on 
your hind legs; it’s not about Agatha Sprowl; it’s about me, 
and I’m in trouble.”’ 

The appeal fiattered and touched Coursay, who had never 
expected that he, a weak and spineless backslider, could pos- 
sibly be of aid or comfort to his self-sufticient and celebrated 
cousin, Dr. Lansing. 

They entered Lansing’s rooms; Coursay helped himself to 
some cognac, and smoked, waiting for Lansing to emerge 
from his dressing-room. 

Presently, bathed, shaved, and in his shirt-sleeves, Lansing 
came in, tying his tie, & cigarette, unlighted, between his teeth. 

*‘Jack,’’ he said, “‘give me advice, not as a self-centred, 
cautious and orderly citizen of Manhattan, but as a young 
man whose heart leads his head every time! I want that 
sort of advice; and I can’t give it to myself.’’ 

“Do you mean it?’? demanded Coursay incredulously. 

“By Heaven, I do!’ returned Lansing, biting his words 
short as the snap of a whip. 

He turned his back to the mirror, lighted his cigarette, took 
one puff, threw it into the grate. Then he told Coursay what 
had occurred between him and the young girl under the elm, 
reciting the facts minutely and exactly as they occurred. 

“‘T have the box in my trunk yonder,’’ he went on; ‘‘the 
poor little thing managed to slip out while Munn was in the 
barn; I was waiting for her in the road.’’ 

After a moment Coursay asked if the girl was stone blind. 

““No,”’ said Lansing; ‘‘she can distinguish hght from dark- 
ness; she can even make out form—in the dark; but a strong 
light completely blinds her.”’ 

“Can you help her?’’ asked Coursay with quick pity. 

Lansing did not answer the question, but went on: ‘‘It’s 
been coming on—this blindness—since her fifth year; she 
could always see to read better in dark corners than ia a full 
light. For the last two years she has not been able to see; 
and she’s only twenty, Jack—only twenty.”’ 

“Can’t you help her?’’ repeated Coursay, a painful catch 
in his throat. 

“T haven’t examined her,’ said Lansing curtly. 

“But—but you are an expert in that sort of thing,’’ pro- 
tested his cousin; ‘‘isn’t this in your line?’’ 

“Ves; I sat and talked to her half an hour and did not 
know she was blind. She has a pair of magnificent deep- 
blue eyes; nobody, talking to her, could suspect such a 
thing. Still—her eyes were shaded by her hat.’’ 

‘What kind of blindness is it?’? asked Coursay in a 
shocked voice. 

‘“*T think I know,”’ said Lansing. ‘‘I think there can be 
little doubt that she has a rather unusual form of lamellar 
cataract.” 

‘*‘Curable?’’? motioned Coursay. 

‘*T haven’t examined her; how could I! 
to do it.” 

‘*And if you operate?’’ asked Coursay hopefully. 

‘Operate? Yes—yes, of course. It is needling, you know, 
with probability of repetition. We expect absorption to do the 
work for us—bar accidents and other things.”’ 

‘*When will you operate?’’ inquired Coursay. 

Lansing broke out harshly: ‘‘God knows! That swindler, 
Munn, keeps her a prisoner. Doctors long ago urged her to 
submit to an operation; Munn refused, and he and his de- 
luded women have been treating her by prayer for years— 
the miserable mountebank !”’ 

‘*You mean that he won’t let you try to help her?’’ 

“T mean just exactly that, Jack.” 

Coursay got up with his clinched hands swinging and his 
eager face red as a pippin. ‘*Why, then,’’ he said, ‘*we’ll 
go and get her! Come on; I can’t sit here and let such 
things happen!”’ 

Lansing laughed the laugh of a schoolboy bent on deviltry. 

**Good old Jack! That’s the sort of advice I wanted,’’ he 
said affectionately. ‘‘We may see our names in the morning 
papers for this; but who cares? We may be arrested for a 
few unimportant and absurd things; but who cares? Munn 
will probably sue us; who cares? At any rate, we’re rea- 
sonably certain of a double-leaded column in the yellow 
press; but do you give a tinker’s dam?”’ 

‘*Not one!’’ said Coursay calmly. 

Then they went down to dinner, 

Sprowl, being unwell, dined in his own rooms; Agatha 
Sprowl was more witty and brilliant and charming than 
ever; but Coursay did not join her on the veranda that 

evening and she sat for two hours enduring the platitudes 
of Colonel Hyssop and Major Brent, and planning serious 
trouble for Lansing, to whose interference she attributed 
Coursay’s non-appearance. 

But Coursay and Lansing had other business in hand that 
night. Fortune, too, favored them when they arrived at the 
O’Hara house; for there, leaning on the decaying gate, stood 
Eileen O’Hara, her face raised to the sky as though seeking 
in the soft star radiance which fell upon her lids a celestial 
balm for her sightless eyes. 

She was alone; she heard Lansing’s step and knew it, too. 
From within the house came the deadened sound of women’s 
voices singing: 


” 


But—I’m going 


9°? 


“Light of the earth and sky, 

Unbind mine eyes, 

Lest I in darkness lie 
While my soul dies. 

Blind, at Thy feet I fall, 
All biindly kneel, 

Fainting, Thy name I call; 
Touch me and heal !” 


In the throbbing hush of the starhght a whippoorwill called 
three times; the breeze rose in the forest; a little wind came 
fragrantly, puff on puff along the road, stirring the silvery dust. 


She lai. one slim hand in Lansing’s; steadily and noiselessly 
they traversed the dew-wet meadow, crossed the river by the 
second bridge, and so came to the dark club-house under the 
trees. 

There was nobody visible except the steward when they 
entered the hall. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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SYNOPSIS OF PARTS I AND II 
A group of members at the Grill Club, London, the evening 
after the great fog of 1897, are endeavoring to detain Sir 
Parlia- 


ment, and to prevent him from going to the House to speak 


Andrew —— , who is a statesman and a Member of 


in advocacy of a certain measure which they hope to defeat. 
Sir Andrew has a weakness for detective stories, so the genial 
plotters arrest his attention, Jirst to the extraordinary advent- 
ure of Lieutenant Sears, a United States Naval Attaché on his 
way to Russia, who tells how, while lost in the fog, he acei- 
dentally discovered the bodies of the mysteriously murdered 
Princess Zichy and Lord Chetney, the latter’s younger brother 
Arthur being suspected of the crime. After listening to this 
startling tale, Sir Andrew makes another effort to get away, 
when a second clubman holds him with an interesting per- 
sonal reminiscence of the aforesaid Princess Zichy In this 
second story, the narrator, who is a Queen's Messenger, re- 
counts a clever but unsuccessful attempt of the ‘Princess’? to 
rob him of a diamond necklace which he was carrying as a 


gift from the Queen of England to the Czarina of Russia. 


PART III 


nee SOLICITOR’S STORY 
FIR ANDREW rose with disapproval 
} =written in every lineament. 

“T thought your story would bear 
upon the murder,’’ he said. ‘‘Had I 
imagined it would have nothing what- 
soever to do with it I would not have 
remained.’’ He pushed back his chair 
and bowed stiffly. ‘‘I wish you good- 
night, ’’ he said. 

There was a chorus of remonstrance, 
and under cover of this and the Baronet’s answering protests 
a servant for the second time slipped a piece of paper into the 
hand of the gentleman with the pearl stud. He read the lines 
written upon it and tore it into tiny fragments. 

The youngest member, who had remained an interested 
but silent listener to the tale of the Queen’s Messenger, 
raised his hand commandingly. 

“Sir Andrew,”’ he cried, ‘‘in justice to Lord Arthur 
Shetney I must ask you to be seated. He has been ac- 
eused in our hearing of a most serious crime, and I insist 
that you remain until you have heard me clear his char- 
acter. ”’ 

“You!’? cried the Baronet. 

“Yes,”’ answered the young man briskly. ‘‘I would have 
spoken sooner,’’ he explained, *‘but that I thought this gen- 
tleman’’—he inclined his head toward the Queen’s Messenger 
—‘‘was about to contribute some facts of which I was igno- 
rant. He, however, has told us nothing, and so I will take 
up the tale at the point where Lieutenant Sears laid it down 
and give you those details of which Lieutenant Sears is igno- 
rant. It seems strange to you that I should be able to add 
the sequel to this story. But the coincidence, when ex- 
plained, is obvious enough. Iam the junior member of the 
law firm of Chudleigh & Chudleigh. We have been solicitors 
for the Chetneys for the last two hundred years. Nothing, 





no matter how unimportant, which concerns Lord Edam and 
his two. sons is unknown to us, and naturally we are ac- 
quainted with every detail of the terrible catastrophe of last 
night.” 

The 
chair. 

‘*Will you be long, sir?’* he demanded, 

“*T shall endeavor to be brief,’’ said the young solicitor; 
‘and,’ he added, in a tone which gave his words almost 
the weight of a threat, ‘‘I promise to be interesting.” 

‘*There is no need to promise that,’’ said Sir Andrew, “‘I 
find it much too interesting as it is.’ He glanced ruefully at 
the clock and turned his eyes quickly from it. 

**Tell the driver of that hansom,’’ he called to the servant, 
‘that I take him by the hour.” 

**For the last three days,’” began young Mr. Chudleigh, ‘‘as 
you have probably read in the daily papers, ‘‘the Marquis of 
Kdam has been at the point of death, and his physicians have 
never left his house. Every hour he seemed to grow weaker; 
but although his bodily strength is apparently leaving him for- 
ever, his mind has remained clear and active. Late yesterday 
evening, word was received at our office that he wished my 
father to come at once to Chetney House and to bring with 
him certain papers. What these papers were is not essen 
tial; I mention them only to explain how it was that last 
night I happened to be at Lord Edam’s bedside. I accom- 
panied my father to Chetney House, but at the time we 
reached there Lord Edam was sleeping and his physicians 
refused to have him awakened. My father urged that he 
should be allowed to receive Lord Edam’s instructions con- 
cerning the documents, but the physicians would not disturb 
him, and we all gathered in the library to wait until he should 
awake of his own accord. It was about one o’clock in the 
morning, whiie we were still there, that Inspector Lyle and 
the officers from Scotland Yard came to arrest Lord Arthur 
on the charge of murdering his brother. You can imagine 
our dismay and distress. Like every one else, I had learned 
from the afternoon papers that Lord Chetney was not dead, 
but that he had returned to England. And on arriving at 
Chetney House I had been told that Lord Arthur had gone 
to the Bath Hotel to look for his brother and to inform him 
that if he wished to see their father alive he must come to 
him at once. Although it was now past one o’cloex, Arthur 
had not returned. None of us knew where Madame Zichy had 
lived, so we could not go to recover Lord Chetney’s body. We 
spent a most miserable night, -hastening to the window when- 
ever a cab came into the square, in the hope that it was Arthur 
returning, and endeavoring to explain away the facts that 
pointed to him as the murderer. I am a friend of Arthur's, 
I was with him at Harrow and at Oxford, and I refused to 
believe for an instant that he was capable of such a crime; 
but as a lawyer I could not help but see that the cireum- 
stantial evidence was strongly against him. 

**Toward early morning Lord Edam awoke, and in so much 
better a state of health that he refused to make the changes 
in the papers which he had intended, declaring that he was 
no nearer death than ourselves. Under other circumstances, 
this happy change in him would have relieved us greatly, but 
none of us could think of anything save the death of his elder 
son and of the charge which hung over Arthur. 

‘‘As long as Inspector Lyle remained in the house my 
father decided that I, as one of the legal advisers of the 
family, should also remain there. But there was little for 
either of us to do. Arthur did not return, and nothing 
occurred until late this morning, when Lyle received word 


3aronet, bewildered but eager, sank back into his 


that the Russian servant had been arrested. He at once 
drove to Scotland Yard to question him. He came back t 
us in an hour, and informed me that the servant had refused 
to tell anything of what had happened the night before, or of 
himself, or of the Princess Zichy. He would not even give 
them the address of her house. 

‘**He is in abject terror,’ Lyle said. 
he was not suspected of the crime, but he would tell me 


‘T assured him that 


nothing. ’ 

‘*There were no other developments until two o’clock this 
afternoon, when word was brought to us that Arthur had been 
found, and that he was lying in the Accident Ward of St. 
George’s Hospital. Lyle and I drove there together, and 
found him propped up in bed with his head bound in a 
bandage. He had been brought to the hospital the night 
before by the driver of a hansom that had run over him in 
the fog. The cab-horse had kicked him on the head, and 
he had been carried in There was nothing 
on him to tell who he was, and it was not until he came to 
his senses this afternoon that the hospital authorities had 
been able to send word to his people. Lyle at once in- 
formed him that he was under arrest, and with what he was 
charged, and though the Inspector warned him to say noth 
ing which might be used against him, I, as his solicitor, in- 
structed him to speak freely and to tell us all he k sew of the 
occurrences of last night. It was evident to any one that the 
fact of his brother’s death was of much greater concern to 
him than that he was accused of his murder. 

***That—’ Arthur said contemptuously, ‘that is damned 
nonsense. Jt is monstrous and cruel. We parted better 
friends than we have been in years. I will tell you all that 
happened—not to clear myself, but to help you to find out 
the truth.’ His story is as follows: Yesterday afternoon, 
owing to his constant attendance on his father, he did not 
look at the evening papers, and it was not until after din- 
ner, when the butler brought him one and told him of its 
contents, that he learned that his brother was alive and at 
the Bath Hotel. He drove there at once, but was told that 
about eight o’clock his brother had gone out, but without 
giving any clew to his destination. As Chetney had not at 
once come to see his father, Arthur decided that he was still 
angry with him, and his mind, turning naturally to the cause 
of their quarrel, determined him to look for Chetney at the 
home of the Princess Zichy. 

‘Her house had been pointed out to him, 
had never visited it, he had passed it many times and knew 
its exact location. He accordingly drove in that direction, 
as far as the fog would permit the hansom to go, and walked 
the rest of the way, reaching the house about nine o’clock. 
He rang, and was admitted by the Russian servant. The 
man took his card into the drawing-room, and at once his 
brother ran out and welcomed him. He was followed by 
the Princess Zichy, who also received Arthur most cordially. 

***You brothers will have much to talk about,’ she said. 
When you have tinished, 


unconscious, 


and though he 


‘I am going to the dining-room. 
let me know.’ 

**As soon as she had left them, Arthur told his brother 
that their father was not expected to outlive the night and 
that he must come to him at once. 

‘**This is not the time to remember your quarrel,’ Arthur 
said to him; ‘you have come back from the dead only in time 
to make your peace with him before he dies.’ 

‘*Arthur says that Chetney was greatly moved at what he 
told him. 

‘**You entirely misunderstand me, Arthur,’ he returned 
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‘] did not know the governor was ill, or I would have gone 
to him the instant I arrived. My only reason for not doing 
so was because I thought he was still angry with me. I 
shall return with you immediately, as soon as I have said 
good by to the Princess. It is a final good-by. After to- 
night, I shall never see her again,’ 

“Do you mean that?’ Arthur eried. 

“**Ves,’ Chetney answered. ‘When I returned to London 
I had no intention of seeking her again and I am here only 
through a mistake.’ He then told Arthur that he had sepa- 
rated from the Princess even before he went to Central 
Africa, and that, moreover, while at Cairo on his way south, 
he had learned certain facts concerning her life there during 
the previous season which made it impossible for him to ever 
wish to see her again. Their separation was final and com- 
plete. 

** ‘She deceived me cruelly,’ he said; ‘I cannot tell you how 
eruelly. During the two years when I was trying to obtain 
the governor’s consent to our marriage she was in love with 
a Russian diplomat. During all that time he was secretly 
visiting her here in London, and her trip to Cairo was only 
an excuse to meet him there.’ , 

*“*Yet you are here with her to-night,’ Arthur protested, 
‘only a few hours after your return,’ 

***That is easily explained,’ Chetney answered. ‘I had just 
finished dinner to-night at the hotel when I received a note 
from her from this address. In it she said she had just 
learned of my arrival, and begged me to come to her at once. 
She wrote that she was in great and present trouble, dying of 
an incurable illness, and without friends or money. She 
begged me, for the sake of old times, to come to her assist- 
ance. During the last two years in the jungle all my former 
feeling for Zichy has utterly passed away from me, but no 
one could have dismissed the appeal she made in that letter, 
So I drove here, and found her, as you have seen her, quite 
as beautiful as she ever was, in very good health and, from 
the look of the house, in no need of money. 

‘***T asked her what she meant by writing me that she was 
dying in a garret, and she laughed and said she had done so 
because she was afraid unless I thought she needed help I 
would not try to see her. That was where we were when 
you arrived. And now,’ Chetney added, ‘I will say good-by 
to her, and you had better return home. No, you ean trust 
me. I shall follow you at once. She has no influence over 
me now, but I believe, in spite of the way she has used me, 
that she is still fond of me after her queer 
fashion, and when she learns that this good- 
by is final there may be a scene. And it is 
not fair to her that you should be here. 
So, go home at once, and tell the governor 
that I am following you in ten minutes.’ 

***That,’ said Arthur, ‘is the way we parted. 
I never left him on more friendly terms. I was 
happy to see him alive again, I was happy to 
think he had returned in time to make up his 
quarrel with my father, and I was happy that 
at last he was shut of that woman. I was 
never better pleased with him in my life.’ 
Ife turned to Inspeetor Lyle, who was sit- 
ting at the foot of the bed taking notes of 
all he told us. 

‘***Why in the name of common-sense,’ he 
cried, ‘should I have chosen that moment of 
all others to send my brother back to the 
grave again?’ For a moment the Inspector 
did not answer him. I do not know if any 
of you gentlemen are acquainted with In- 
spector Lyle, but if you are not, I should 
tell you that he is a very remarkable man. 
Our firm often applies to him for aid, and 
he has never failed us yet; my father has 
the greatest possible respect for him. 
Where he has the advantage over the ordi- 
nary police official is in the fact that he pos- 
sesses imagination. He imagines himself to 
be the criminal, imagines how he would act under the same 
circumstances, and he imagines to such purpose that he gen- 
erally finds the man he wants. I have often told Lyle that if 
he had not been a detective he would have made a great suc- 
cess as a poet or a playwright, 

“When Arthur turned on him Lyle hesitated for a moment, 
and then told him exactly what was the case against him. 

***Kver since your brother was reported as having died in 
Africa,’ he said, ‘your Lordship has been collecting money on 
post obits. Lord Chetney’s arrival last night turned them 
into waste paper. You were suddenly in debt for thousands 
of pounds—for much more than you could ever possibly pay. 
No one knew that you and your brother had met at Madame 
Zichy’s. But you knew that your father was not expected to 
outlive the night, and that if your brother were dead also, you 
would be saved from complete ruin, and that you would become 
the Marquis of Edam.’ 

‘Oh, that is how you have worked it out, is it?? Arthur 
cried. ‘And for me to become Lord Edam was it necessary 
that the woman should die, too?’ 

** “They will say,” Lyle answered, ‘that she was a witness 
to the murder—that she would have told.’ 

“Then why did I not kill the servant as well?’ Arthur 
said. 

** “He was asleep, and saw nothing.’ 

***And you believe that?” Arthur demanded. 

***Tt is not a question of what I believe,’ Lyle said gravely. 
‘It is a question for your peers.’ 

**The man is insolent!’ Arthur eried. ‘The thing is mon- 
strous! Horrible!’ 

‘Before we could stop him he sprang out of his cot and 
began pulling on his clothes. When the nurses tried to 
hold him down, he fought with them. 

***Do you think you can keep me here,’ he shouted, ‘when 
they are plotting to hang me? I am going with you to that 
house!’ he eried at Lyle. ‘When you find those bodies I 
shall be beside you. It is my right. He is my brother. 
He has been murdered, and I can tell you who murdered 
him. That woman murdered him. She first ruined his 
life, and now she has killed him. For the last five years 
she has been plotting to make herself his wife, and last 
night, when he told her he had discovered the truth about 
the Russian, and that she would never see him again, she 
lew into a passion and stabbed him, and then, in terror of 
the gallows, killed herself. She murdered him, I tell you, 
and I promise you that we will find the knife she used near 
her—perhaps, still in her hand, What will you say to that?’ 
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“Lyle turned his head away and stared down at the floor. 
‘I might say,” he answered, ‘that you placed it there.’ 

“Arthur gave a ery of anger and sprang at him, and then 
pitched forward into his arms. The blood was running from 
the cut under the bandage, and he had fainted. Lyle carried 
him back to the bed again, and we left him with the police 
and the doctors, and drove at once to the address he had 
given us. We found the house not three minutes’ walk 
from St. George’s Hospital. It stands in Trevor Terrace, 
that little row of houses set back from Knightsbridge with 
one end in Hill Street. 

**As we left the hospital Lyle had said to me, ‘You must 
not blame me for treating him as I did. All is fair in this 
work, and if by angering that boy I could have made him 


commit himself I was right in trying to do so; though, I° 


assure you, no one would be better pleased than myself if 
I could prove his theory to be correct. But we cannot tell. 
Everything depends upon what we see for ourselves within 
the next few minutes.’ 

‘*When we reached the huuse, Lyle broke open the fasten- 
ings of one of the windows on the ground floor and, hidden by 
the trees in the garden, we scrambled through it. We found our- 
selves in the reception-room, which was the first room on the 
right of the hall. The gas was still burning behind the colored 
glass and red silk shades, and when the daylight streamed 
in after us it gave the hall a hideously dissipated look, like 
the foyer of a theatre at a matinee or the entrance to an all- 
day gambling hell. The house was oppressively silent, and 
because we knew why it was so silent we spoke in whispers. 
When Lyle turned the handle of the drawing-room door, I felt 
as though some one had put his hand upon my throat. But I 
followed close at his shoulder, and saw, in the subdued light 
of many-tinted lamps, the body of Chetney at the foot of 
the divan, just as Lieutenant Sears has described it. In 
the dining-room we found upon the floor the body of the 
Princess Zichy, her arms thrown out, and the blood from her 
heart frozen in a tiny line across her bare shoulder. But 
neither of us, although we searched the floor on our hands and 
knees, could find the weapon which had killed her. 

***Ror Arthur’s sake,’ I said, ‘I would give a thousand 
pounds if we had found the knife in her hand, as he said 
we would,’ 

“**That we have not found it there,’ Lyle answered, ‘is 
to my mind the strongest proof that he is telling the truth, 
that he left the house before the murder took place. He is 





“IT IS MONSTROUS AND CRUEL. WE PARTED BETTER FRIENDS THAN 
WE HAVE BEEN IN YEARS” 


not a fool, and had he stabbed his brother and this woman 
he would have seen that by placing the knife near her he 
could help to make it appear as if she had killed Chetney 
and then committed suicide. Besides, Lord Arthur insisted 
that the evidence in his behalf would be our finding the 
knife here. He would not have urged that if he knew we 
would not find it, if he knew he himself had earried it away. 
This is no suicide, A suicide does not rise and hide the 
weapon with which he kills himself, and then lie down 
again. No, this has been a double murder, and we must 
look outside of the house for the murderer.’ 

‘‘While he was speaking Lyle and I had been searching 
every corner, studying the details of each room. I was so 
afraid*that, without telling me, he would make some dedue- 
tions prejudicial to Arthur that I never left his side. I was 
determined to see everything that he saw, and, if possible, to 
prevent his interpreting it in the wrong way. He finally 
finished his examination, and we sat down together in the 
drawing-room, and he took out his notebook and read aloud 
all Mr. Sears had told him of the murder and what we had 
just learned from Arthur, We compared the two accounts 
word for word, and weighed statement with statement. But 
I could not determine from anything Lyle said which of the 
two versions he had decided to believe. 

***We are trying to build a house of blocks,” he exclaimed, 
‘with half of the blocks missing. We have been considering 
two theories,” he went on: ‘one that Lord Arthur is responsi- 
ble for both murders, and the other that the dead woman in 
there is responsible for one of them and has committed suicide ; 
but, until the Russian servant is ready to talk, I shall refuse 
to believe in the guilt of either.’ 

*** What can you prove by him?’ I asked. 
and asleep. He saw nothing.’ 

**Lyle hesitated, and then, as though he had made up his 
mind to be quite frank with me, spoke freely. 

***T do not know that he was either drunk or asleep,” he 
answered, ‘Lieutenant Sears describes him as a stupid boor. 
I am not satisfied that he is not a clever actor. What was his 
position in this house?) What was his real duty here? Sup- 
pose it was not to guard this woman, but to watch her. Let 
us imagine that it was not the woman he served, but a mas- 
ter, and see where that leads us. For this house has a mas- 
ter, a mysterious, absentee landlord, who lives in St. Peters- 
burg, the unknown Russian who came between Chetney and 
Zichy and because of whom Chetney left her. He is the man 
who bought this house for Madame Zichy, who sent these 
tugs and curtains from Petersburg to furnish it for her after 


‘He was drunk 
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his own tastes, and, I believe, it was he also who placed the 
Russian servant here, ostensibly to serve the Princess, but in 
reality to spy upon her, At Scotland Yard we do not know 
who this gentleman is; the Russian police confess to equal 
ignorance concerning him. When Lord Chetney went to 
Africa, Madame Zichy lived in St. Petersburg; but there 
her receptions and dinners were so crowded with members 
of the nobility and of the army and diplomats, that among 
so many visitors the police could not learn which was the 
one for whom she most greatly cared.’ 

“Lyle pointed at the modern French paintings and the 
heavy silk rugs which hung upon the walls. 

‘**The unknown is a man of taste and of some fortune,’ 
he said, ‘not the sort of man to send a stupid peasant to 
guard the woman he loves. So Iam not content to believe, 
with Mr. Sears, that the man is a boor. I believe him in 
stead to be a very clever ruffian. I believe him to be the 
protector of his master’s honor, or, let us say, of his mas- 
ter’s property, whether that property be silver plate or the 
woman his master loves. Last night, after Lord Arthur had 
gone away, the servant was left alone in this house with Lord 
Chetney and Madame Zichy. From where he sat in the hall 
he could hear Lord Chetney bidding her farewell; for, if my 
idea of him is correct, he understands English quite as well 
as you or I, Let us imagine that he heard her entreating 
Chetney not to leave her, reminding him of his former wish 
to marry her, and let us suppose that he hears Chetney de- 
nounce her, and tell her that at Cairo he has learned of this 
Russian admirer—the servant’s master. He hears the woman 
declare that she has had no admirer but himself, that this 
unknown Russian was, and is, nothing to her, that there is 
no man she loves but him, and that she cannot live, know- 
ing that he is alive, without his love. Suppose Chetney 
believed her, suppose his former infatuation for her re- 
turned, and that in a moment of weakness he forgave her 
and took her in his arms. That is the moment the Russian 
master has feared. It is to guard against it that he has placed 
his watchdog over the Princess, and how do we know but that, 
when the moment came, the watchdog served his master, as 
he saw his duty, and killed them both? What do you think?’ 
Lyle demanded. ‘Would not that explain both murders?’ 

‘*T was only too willing to hear any theory which pointed 
to any one else as the criminal than Arthur, but Lyle’s ex- 
planation was too utterly fantastic. I told him that he cer- 
tainly showed imagination, but that he could not hang a man 
for what he only imagined he had dgne. 

** *No,’ Lyle answered, ‘but I can frighten 
him by telling him what I think he has done, 
and now when I again question the Russian 
servant I will make it quite clear to him that 
I believe he is the murderer, I think that will 
open his mouth, A man will at least talk to 
defend himself. Come,’ he said, ‘we must 
return at once to Scotland Yard and see him. 
There is nothing more to do here.’ 

‘*He arose, and I followed him into the hall, 
and in another minute we would have been on 
uur way to Scotland Yard. But just as he 
opened the street door a postman halted at 
the gate of the garden, and began fumbling 
with the lateh. 

‘Lyle stopped, with an exclamation of 
chagrin, 

‘***How stupid of me!’ he exelaimed. He 
turned quickly and pointed to a narrow slit 
cut in the brass plate of the front door. “The 
house has a private letter-box,’ he said, ‘and 
I had not thought to look in it! If we had 
gone out as we came in, by the window, I 
would never have seen it. The moment I en- 
tered the house I should have thought of seeur- 
ing the letters which came this morning. I 
have been grossly careless.’ He stepped back 
into the hall and pulled at the lid of the letter- 
box, which hung on the inside of the door, but 
it was tightly locked. At the same moment the postman came 
up the steps holding a letter. Without a word Lyle took it 
from his hand and began to examine it. It was addressed to 
the Princess Zichy, and on the back of the envelope was the 
name of a West End dressmaker. 

***That is no use to me,’ Lyle said. He took out his card 
and showed it to the postman. ‘I am Inspector Lyle from 
Seotland Yard,” he said. ‘The people in this house are under 
arrest. Everything it contains is now in my keeping. Did 
you deliver any other letters here this morning?’ 

“The man looked frightened, but answered promptly that 
he was now upon his third round. He had made one postal 
delivery at seven that morning and another at eleven. 

‘* “Tow many letters did you leave here?’ Lyle asked. 

***A bout six altogether,’ the man answered. 

“Did you put them through the door into the letter-box?’ 

“The postman said, ‘Yes, | always slip them into the box, 
and ring and go away. The servants collect them from the 
inside,’ 

“**Have you noticed if any of the letters you leave here 
bear a Russian postage stamp?’ Lyle asked. 

“The man answered, ‘Oh, yes, sir, a great many.’ 

‘**From the same person, would you say?’ 

‘**The writing seems to be the same,’ the man answered. 
‘They come regularly about once a week—one of those I de- 
livered this morning had a Russian postmark.’ 

‘**That will do,’ said Lyle eagerly. ‘Thank you, thank 
you very much,’ 

‘He ran back into the hall, and, pulling out his penknife, 
began to pick at the lock of the letter-box. 

***T have been supremely careless,’ he said in great excite 
ment. ‘I'wice before when people I wanted had flown from 
a house I have been able to follow them by putting a guard 
over their mailbox. These letters, which arrive regularly 
every week from Russia in the same handwriting—they can 
come but from one person, At least, we shall now know the 
name of the master of this house. Undoubtedly it is one of 
his letters that the man placed here this morning. We may 
make a most important discovery.’ 

**As he was talking he was picking at the lock with his 
knife, but he was so impatient to reach the letters that he 
pressed too heavily on the blade and it broke in his hand. 
I took a step backward and drove my heel into the lock, and 
burst it open. The lid flew back, and we pressed forward, 
and each ran his hand down into the letter-box. For a 
moment we were both too startled to move. The box was 
empty 
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use. At serving time cut the jelly in cubes and fill the cups. Decorate 
with whipped cream and candied cherries. Serve on green leaves. 
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“‘T do not know how long we stood staring stupidly at each 
other, but it was Lyle who was the first to recover. He seized 
me by the arm and pointed excitedly into the empty box. 

** Do you appreciate what that means?" he cried. ‘It means 
that some one has been here ahead of us. Some one has en- 
tered this house not three hours before we came, since eleven 
o’clock this morning.’ 

‘* *Tt was the Russian servant!’ I exclaimed. 

‘**The Russian servant has been under arrest at Scotland 
Yard,’ Lyle cried.’ ‘He could‘ not have taken the letters. 
Lord Arthur has been: in his cot at the hospital. That is 
his alibi. There is‘some one else—some one we do not 
suspect, and that some one is the murderer. He came hack 
here either to obtain those letters because he knew they would 
convict him, or to remove something he had Jeft here at the 
time of the murder, something incriminating—the weapon, 
perhaps, or some ‘personal article: a cigarette-case, a hand- 
kerchief with his name upon it, or a pair of gloves. What- 
ever it was it must have been damning evidence against him 
to have made him take so desperate a chance.’ 

** “How do we know,’ I whispered, ‘that he is not hidden 
here now?’ 

‘* ‘No, I’ll swear he is not,’ Lyle answered. ‘I may have 
bungled in some things, but I have searched this house thor- 
oughly. Nevertheless,’ he added, ‘we must go over it again, 
from the cellar to the roof. We have the real clew now, and 
we must forget the others and work only it.’ As he spoke he 
began again to search the drawing-room, turning over even the 
books on the tables and the music on the piano. 

‘**Whoever the man is,’ he said over his shoulder, ‘we 
know that he has a key to the front door and a key to the 
letter-box. - That shows us he is either an inmate of the 
house or that he comes here when he wishes. The Russian 
says that he was the only servant in the house. Certainly 
we have found no evidence to show that any other servant 
slept here. There could be but one other person who would 
possess a key to the house and the letter-box—and he lives in 
St. Petersburg. At the time of the murder he was two thou- 
sand miles away.’ Lyle interrupted himself suddenly, with a 
sharp cry and turned upon me with his,eyes flashing. ‘But 
was he?’ he cried. ‘Was he? How do we know that last 
night he was not in London, in this very house when Zichy 
and Chetney met here?’ 

**He stood staring at me without seeing me, muttering, 
and arguing with himself. 

‘** ‘Don’t speak to me,’ he cried, as I ventured ,to interrupt 
him. ‘I can see it now. It is all plain to.me. It was not 
the servant, but his master, the Russian himself, and it was 
he who came back for the letters: He'came back;for them 
because he knew they-would convict him. ..We must find 
them. We must have those letters. If we find the one 
with the Russian postmark, we,shall have found the mur- 
derer.’ He spoke like a madman, and as he spoke he ran 
around the room with one hand held.out,in front of him as 
you have seen a mind-reader at a theatre seeking for some- 
thing hidden in the stalls. *He.pulled the old letters fromthe 
writing-desk, and ran ,them over as swiftly as a gambler deals 
out cards; he dropped,on, his knees before the fireplace and 
dragged out the.dead coals with his, bare fingers, and .then 
with a low, worried cry, like a hound on a scent, he ran 
back to the waste-paper basket and, lifting the papers from 
it, shook them out upon the floor. Instantly he gave+a 
shout of triumph, and, separating a number of torn pieces 
from the others, held them up before me. ; 

** ‘Took!’ he cried. ‘Do you see? Here are five letters, 
torn across in two places. The Russian did not stop to read 
them, for, as you see, he has left them still sealed. I have 
been.wrong. He did not return for the letters. He could 
not have known their value. He must have returned for 
some other reason, and, as he was leaving, saw the letter- 
box, and taking out the letters, held them together—so— 
and tore them twice across, and then, as the tire had gone 
out, tossed them into this. basket. Look!’ he, cried, ‘here 
in the upper corner of this piece is a Russian siamp. This 
is his own letter—unopened!’ 

‘‘We examined the Russian stamp and found it had been 
cancelled in St. Petersburg four days ago. The back of the 
envelope bore the postmark of the branch station in upper 
Sloane Street, and was dated this morning. The envelope 
was of official blue paper and we had no difficulty in finding 
the two other parts of it. We drew the torn pieces of the 
letter from them and joined them together side by side. 
There were but two lines of writing, and this was the mes- 
sage: ‘I leave Petersburg.on the night train, and I shall 
see you at Trevor Terrace after dinner Monday evening.’ 

‘***That was last night!’ Lyle cried. ‘He arrived. twelve 
hours ahead of his letter—but it came in time—it came in 
time to hang him!’ ”’ 

The Baronet struck the table with his hand. 

“The name!’’ he demanded. ‘'How was it signed? What 
was the man’s name?”’ 

The young solicitor rose to his feet and, leaning forward, 
stretched out his arm. ‘‘There was no name,”’ he cried. 
“The letter was signed with only two initials. But engraved 
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at the top of the sheet was the man’s address. That address 
was ‘THE AMERICAN EMBASSY, ST. PETERSBURG, 
BUREAU OF THE NAVAL ATTACHE,’ and the in- 
itials,’? he shouted, his voice rising into an exultant and 
bitter cry, ‘‘were those of the gentleman who sits opposite, 
who told us that he was the first to find the murdered bodies, 
the Naval Attaché to Russia, Lieutenant Ripley Sears !’’ 

A strained and awful hush followed the solicitor’s words, 
which seemed to vibrate in the air like a twanging bowstring 
which had just hurled its bolt. Sir Andrew, pale and star- 
ing, drew away with an exclamation of repulsion. His eyes 
were fastened upon the Naval Attaché with fascinated horror. 
But the American emitted a sigh of great content and sank 
comtortably into the arms of his chair. He clapped his hands 
softly together. 

**Capital!’? he murmured. ‘‘I give you my word I never 
guessed what you were driving at. You fooled me, I'll be 
hanged if you didn’t—you certainly.fooled me.’ 

The man with the pearl stud leaned forward with a nerv- 
ous gesture. ‘‘Hush! be careful!’’? he whispered. But at 
that instant, for the third time, a servant hastening through 
the room, handed him a piece of paper, which he scanned 
eagerly. The message on the paper read, ‘‘The light over 
the Commons is out. The House has risen.”’ 

The man with the black pearl gave a mighty shout, and 
tossed the paper from him on ‘the table. 

‘*Hurrah!’* he cried: ‘‘The House is. up! .We’ve won!”’ 
He caught up his glass and slapped’ the Naval Attaché vio- 
lently upon the shoulder, He’ nodded joyously at him, at 
the Solicitor, and at the Queen’s Messenger. ‘‘Gentlemen, 
to you!’’ he cried; ‘“‘my thanks and my congratulations!” 
He drank deep from the glass, and breathed forth a long 
sigh of satisfaction and relief. 

‘But I say!’’ protested the» Queen’s. Messenger, shaking 
his finger violently at the Solicitor, ‘‘that story won't do. 
You didn’t play fair—and—and- you ‘talked so’ fast I couldn’t 
make out what it was all about. ; I'll bet: you that evidence 
wouldn’t' hold in a court of law—you.couldn’t hang a cat on 
such evidence. Your story is condemned tommy-rot. Now 
my story might have happened, my story bore the mark—’’ 

In the joy of creation the story-tellers had forgotten their 
audience until a sudden exclamation from Sir Andrew caused 
them to turn guiltily toward him. His face was knit with 
lines of anger, doubt and amazement. 

‘*What does this mean?’’, he cried. ‘‘Is this a jest, or are 
you,mad?,; If you know this man is a murderer, why is he at 
large? Is this a game you have been playing? Explain your- 
selves at once. What does this mean?’’ 

The American, with first a glance at the others, rose and 
bowed courteously. 

“Tam not a murderer, Sir Andrew, believe me,’’ he said; 
**you need not be alarmed. _ As,a matter of fact, at this mo- 
ment, I am much more afraid of you than you could possibly 
be of‘me. I beg you please to’ be indulgent. I assure you, 
we meant no disrespect. We have been matching stories, 
that is all, pretending that we are people we; are not, en- 
deavoring to entertain you with better! detective tales than, 
for instance, the last one you read, ‘The Great’ Rand Rob- 
bery.’ ”’ 

The Baronet brushed his hand nervously across his fore- 
head. ‘ ; 

‘*Do you mean to tell me,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘that none of 
this has happened? That Lord ’Chetney is not dead, that 
his Solicitor did not find a letter of yours written from your 
post in Petersburg, and that just now, when he charged you 
with murder, he was in jest?”’ 

“‘T am really very sorry,’’ said the American, ‘*but you see, 
sir, he could not have found.a letter written by me in-St. 
Petersburg because I have never been in Petersburg. : Until 
this week I have never been outside of my own country.” I 
am not a naval officer. Iam a writer of short stories. And 
to-night, when this gentleman told me that: you were fond of 
detective stories, I thought-it would. be amusing to tell you 
one of mine—one I had just, mapped out this, afternoon.’ 

“But Lord Chetney is a‘ real person,’’ interrupted the 
Baronet, ‘‘and he did go to Africa two years ago, and he 
was supposed to have died there, and his; brother, Lord 
Arthur, has been the heir. And yesterday’.Chetney did 
return, I read it in the papers.’’ 

“So did I,’’ assented the American soothingly. ‘‘And it 
struck me as being avery good plot for a story. I mean 
his unexpected return from the dead, and the probable dis- 
appointment of the younger brother. So I.decided that the 
younger brother had better murder the older ‘one.. The 
Princess Zichy I invented out of a clear sky. The fog I 
did not have to invent. Since last night I know all that 
there is to know about a London fog. I was lost in one 
for three hours.”’ 

The Baronet turned grimly upon the Queen’s Messenger. 

‘**But this gentleman,’’ he protested. ‘*He is not a writer 
of short stories; he is a member of the Foreign Office. I 
have seen him in Whitehall often, and, according to him, 
the Princess Zichy is not an invention. He says she is very 
well known—that she tried to rob him.” 
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The servant of the Foreign Office looked unhappily at the 
Cabinet Minister, and puffed nervously on his cigar. 

‘*Tt’s true, Sir Andrew, that I am a Queen’s Messenger,”’ 
he said appealingly, ‘‘and a Russian woman once did try to 
rob a Queen’s Messenger in a railway carriage—only it did 
not happen to me, but to a pal of mine. The only Russian 


Princess I ever knew called herself Zabrisky. You mas 
have seen her. She used to do a dive from the roof of 


the Aquarium.”’ 

Sir Andrew, with a snort of indignation, fronted the young 
Solicitor. 

‘*And I suppose yours was a cock-and-bull story, too,’’ } 
said. ‘‘Of course, it must have been, since Lord Chetney is 
not dead. - But don’t tell me,’’ he protested, ‘‘that you are 
not Chudleigh’s son either. ’’ 

“I’m sorry,”’ said the youngest member, smiling in som¢ 
embarrassment, ‘‘but my name is not Chudleigh. I assure 
you, though, that I know the family very well and that I 
am on very good terms with them.”’ 

**You should be!’’ exclaimed the Baronet; ‘‘and, judging 
from the liberties you take with the Chetneys, you had better 
be on very good terms with them, too.”’ 

The young man leaned back and glanced toward the ser- 
vants at the far end of the room. 

‘It has been so long since I have been in the Club,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that I doubt if even the waiters remember me. Per- 
haps Joseph may,’’ he added. ‘‘Joseph!’’ he called, and at 
the word a servant stepped briskly forward. 

The young man pointed to the stuffed head of a great lion 
which was suspended above the fireplace. 

*‘Joseph,”’ he said, ‘“‘I want you to tell these gentlemen 
who shot that lion. Who presented it to the Grill?’ 

Joseph, unused to acting as master of ceremonies to 
members of the Club, shifted nervously from one foot to 
the other. 

“Why, you—you did,’’ he stammered. 

“Of course, I did!’’ exclaimed the young man. ‘‘I mean, 
what is the name of the man who shot it? Tell the gentle- 
men who-Iam. They wouldn’t believe me.”’ 

‘*Who you are, my lord?’’ said Joseph. 
Edam’s son, the Earl of Chetney.’’ 

‘*You men must admit,’’ said Lord Chetney, when the noise 
had died away, ‘‘that I couldn’t remain dead while my little 
brother was accused of murder. I had to do something. 
Family pride demanded it. Now, Arthur, as* the younger 
brother, can’t afford to be squeamish, but personally I 
should hate to have a brother of mine hanged for murder.’’ 

**You certainly showed no scruples against hanging me,”’ 
said the American, ‘‘but in the face of your evidence I admit 
my guilt; and I sentence myself to pay the full penalty of the 
law as.we are made to pay it in my own country. The order 
of this Court is,’’ he announced, ‘‘that Joseph shall bring me 
a wine-card, and that I sign it for five bottles of the Club’s 
best champagne. 

“Oh, no!’’ protested the man with the pearl stud, “‘it is 
not for you to sign it. In my opinion, it is Sir Andrew who 
should pay the'costs. It is time you knew,”’ he said, turning 
to that gentleman, ‘“‘that unconsciously you have been the 
victim of what I may. call a patriotic conspiracy. These 
stories have had a more serious purpose than merely to 
amtise. They have been told with the worthy object of 
detaining you from the House of Commons. I must ex 
plain to‘you, that all through this evening I have had a 
servant waiting in Trafalgar Square with instructions to 
bring me word as soon as the light over the House of 
Commons had ceased to burn.. The light is now out, and 
the object for which we plotted is attained.” 

The Baronet glanced keenly at the man with the black 
pearl and then quickly at his watch. The smile disap 
peared from his lips, and his face was set in stern and 
forbidding lines. 

‘**And may I know,”’ he asked icily, ‘‘what was the object 
of your.plot?”’ 

‘A’ most. worthy one,’’ the other retorted. ‘‘Our object 
was’ to“keep you from advocating the expenditure of many 
millions of the people’s money upon more battleships. Ina 
word, we have been working together to prevent you from 
passing the Navy Increase Bill.”’ 

Sir Andrew’s face bloomed with brilliant color. His body 
shook with suppressed ‘emotion. 

‘*My dear sir!’’ he cried, ‘‘you should spend more time at 
the House and less at your Club. The Navy Bill was brought 
up on its third reading at eight o’clock this evening. I spoke 
for three hours in its favor. My only reason for wishing to 
return again to the House to-night was to sup on the terrace 
with my old friend, Admiral Simons; for my work at the 
House was completed five hours ago, when the Navy In 
crease. Bill was passed by an overwhelming majority.” 

The Baronet rose and bowed. ‘‘I have to thank you, sir,” 
he said, ‘‘for a most interesting evening.”’ 

The American shoved the wine-card which Joseph had 
given him toward the gentleman with the black pearl. 

“You sign it,’’ he said. 

THE END 


**You are Lord 








“I HAVE TO THANK YOU, SIR,” HE SAID, “FOR A MOST INTERESTING EVENING” 
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Major Stede Bonnet, an eccentric planter of Bridgetown, Barbadoes, conceiving a 
strange enterprise, buys a ship, enlists a crew of ruffians, puts to sea, and announces to his 
men that henceforth all are pirates. Kate Bonnet, the Major’s daughter, was to have sailed 
with him, but suspecting the character of the sailors, she escapes to land, where, on,account 
of her stepmother’s unfriendliness, she is cared for by Dame Charter, who, with her son 
Dickory, accompanies Kate to Jamaica, where all are taken to live with Kate’s uncle, Dela- 
At Kate’s request Dickory sails back to Barbadoes for news of Bonnet. 
ship carrying Dickory to Barbadoes is captured by Pirate Bonnet, but set free again 
after taking off Dickory. Bonnet puts into Balize, Honduras, the rendezvous of pirates, 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


The 


and there meets the infamous Blackbeard, who robs him of his ships, sets him ashore, and 
puts to sea in Bonnet’s own'vessel, riggs arg with him. Dickory escapes on an island 
where Blackbeard stopped for water. 

ently rescued by a passing ship. The news that Bonnet has quit piracy for mercantile pur- 
suits reaches Kate and she sails from Jamaica for Balize. There she meets her father, 
who rejoins Blackbeard. Kate and her uncle start in 
bod’s pirate ship. Running short of provisions, Ichabod holds up a merchantman, which 
proves to be the ship that rescued Dickory. Kate, her uncle and Dame Charter leave the 
pirate and take passage for Kingston on the merchantman. 


lere he meets a marooned family, and all are pres- 


ursuit of Bonnet on Captain Icha- 











CHAPTER XXXIV 
CAPTAIN THOMAS OF THE “ROYAL JAMES” 












little fleet 
Topsail Inlet, Stede 
had not been in- 
formed of the intentions of the 
pirate, was a deal puzzled, 
Since joining Blackbeard’s fleet, in 
from Balize, 


HEN BLACKBEARD’S 


anchored in 
Bonnet, who 


FOC rd 


which 


the vessel came up 


to his different crews,finding this the easiest way of getting 
rid of. them. Bonnet-took these men on board with the avowed 
intention;of taking %hem*to St. Thomas, and then he set sail 
upon the highiseas as. free and untrammelled as a fish-hawk 
sweeping over the surface of a harbor with clearance papers 
tied to his leg. 

Stede Bonnet had changed very much since he last trod the 
quarter-deck of the Revenge as her captain. He was not so 
important to look at and he put on fewer airs of authority, 
but he issued a great many more commands. In fact, he had 
learned much about a sailor’s life, of navigation and the man- 
agement of a vessel, and was far better able to command a 
ship than he had ever been before. He had had a long rest 
from the position of a pirate captain, and he had not failed to 


Bonnet looked at the Scotchman with lofty contempt. 
‘Perhaps you can tell me,’’ said he, ‘‘what there is stickin’ 
out from the coast between here an’ Ocracoke Inlet, where 
you yourself told me that Blackbeard had gone with the 
one sloop he kept for himself?’’ 

‘*Blackbeard!’’ shouted the Scotchman; ‘‘an* what in the 
de’il have ye got to do wi’ Blackbeard?”’ 

**Do with that infernal dog?’’ cried Bonnet; ‘‘I have every- 
thing to do with him before I do aught with anybody or any- 
thing beside. He stole from me my possessions; he degraded 
me from my position; he made me a laughing-stock to my 
men, and he even made me blush and bow my head with 
shame before my daughter and my brother-in-law—two peo- 
ple in whose sight I would have stood up grander and bolder 
than before any others in the world. He 
«ook away from me my sword and he gave 





Bonnet had considered himself very shab- 


me instead a wretched pen; he made me 





bily treated, and his reasons for that opin- 
During the engagements 


ion were not bad. 


nothing, where I had been everything. 





He even ceased to consider me any more 





off Charles Town, his services had not been 
reqvired and his opinion had not been con- 
sulted, Blackbeard having no use for the 


one and for the other. The 
pirate captain had taken a fancy to Ben 
Greenway, while his contempt for the 
Seotchman’s master increased day by day; 
and it was for this reason that Greenway 
had been taken on board the flagship 
while Bonnet remained on one of the 
smaller vessels. 

Bonnet was in a discontented and some- 
what sulky mood, but when Blackbeard’s 
full plans were made known to him, and 
he found that he might again resume com- 
mand of his own vessel, the Revenge, if he 
chose to do so, his eyes began to sparkle 


no respect 





onee more. 

Ben Greenway soon resumed his former 
position with Bonnet, for it did not take 
Blackbeard very long to settle up his affairs, 
and in a very short time he became tired of 
the work of conversion; or, to speak more 
correctly, of the bore ef talking about it. 
Bonnet was glad to have the Scotchman 
back again, although he never ceased to 
declare his desire to get rid of this faith- 
ful friend and helper; for, when the Re- 
venge again came into his hands, there 
were many things to be done and few 
people to help him. 

‘It will be merchandise an’ fair trade 
this time,’’ said Ben, ‘‘an’ ye’ll find it no’ 
so easy as your piracies, though safer, 
an’ when ye’re off to see the Governor 
an’ have got your pardon it'll. be a happy 
day, Master Bonnet, for ye an’ for your 
daughter, an’ for your brother-in-law an’ 
everybody in Bridgetown who either knew 


ye or respected ye 

*““No more of that,’’ cried Bonnet; ‘*] 
did not say I was going to Bridgetown, 
or that I wanted anybody there to re- 
spect my purpose to fit out 
the fevenge as a privateer and get a com- 
in her in the war between 
This will be much 

Greenway, than 


me. It is 


mission to sail 
Spain and the Allies. 
more to my taste, Ben 
trading in, sugar and hides, 
Greenway was very grave. ‘‘There is so 
little difference,’’ said he, **between a pri- 
vateer an’ a pirate that it is a great strain 
on a common mind to keep them separate, 








than if I had been the dirty deck under 
his feet. And then, when he had done 
with my property and could get no more 
good out of it, he cast it to me in charity 
as aman would toss a penny to a beggar. 
Before I sail anywhere else, Ben Green- 
way,’’ continued Bonnet, ‘I sail for Ocra- 
coke Inlet, and when I sight Blackbeard’s 
miserable little sloop I shall pour broadside 
after broadside into her until I ‘sink his 
wretched craft with his bedizened carcass 
on board of it.” 

‘But will your men stand by ye?’’ cried 
Greenway; ‘“‘ye’re neither a pirate nor a 
vessel o’ war to enter into a business like 
that.’’ 

Bonnet swore one of his greatest oaths. 
“There is no business, no war for me, 
Ben Greenway,”’ he cried, ‘until I have 
taught that insolent Blackbeard what man- 
ner of man J am.”’ 

Ben Greenway was very much disheart- 
ened, ‘‘If Blackbeard should sink the Re- 
venge instead of Master Bonnet sinking 
him,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘and would be 
kind enough to maroon my old master an’ 
me, it might be the best for everybody 
after all. Master Bonnet: is verra humble- 
minded an’ complacent when bad fortune 
comes upon him, an’ it is my opinion that 
on a desert island I could weel manage 
him for the good o’ his soul.”’ 

But there were no vessels sunk on that 
cruise. Blackbeard had gone, nobody knew 
where, and, after a time, Bonnet gave up 
the search for his old enemy and turned his 
bow southward. Now Ben Greenway’s 
countenance gleamed once more. 

‘“Tt’ll be a glad day at Spanish Town 
when Mistress Kate shall get my letter.”’ 

*‘And what have you been writing to 
her?”’ cried Bonnet. 

“T told her,’’ said Ben Greenway, “‘how, 
at last, ye have come to your right mind, 
an’ how ye are a true servant 0’ the King, 
wi’ your pardon in your pocket an’ your 
commission waitin’ for ye at St. Thomas, 
an’ that, whatever else ye may do at sea, 
there'll be no more black flag floatin’ over 
your head, nor a see-saw plank wabblin’ 
under the feet 0’ onybody else. The days 
o’ your piracies are over an’ ye’re an’ 
honest mon once more.”’ 











but a commission from the king is better 








“You wrote her that??? said Bonnet, 





than a commission from the de’il, an’ we'll 
hope there won’t be much o’ a war, after 
all is said and done.”’ 

There was not much intercourse between 
Blackbeard and Bounet at Topsail Inlet. The pirate was on 
very good terms with the authorities at that place, who, for their 
own sakes, cared not much to interfere with him: and Bonnet 
had his own work in hand and industriously engaged in it. He 
went to Bath and got his pardon ; he pr eured a clearance for St, 
Thomas, where he freely arnouneced he intended to take out 





a commission as privateer, and he fitted out his vessel as best 
he could, Of men he had not many, but, when he left the 
Inlet, he sailed down to an island on the coast, where Black- 
beard, having had too many men on his -return from Charles 
Town, had marooned a large number of the sailors belonging 


“YOU SEEM TO BE IN A BAD CASE, OLD BEN” 


take advantage of the lessons which had been involuntarily 
given him by the veteran scoundrels who had held him in 
contempt. He was now, to a great extent, sailing-master as 
well as captain of the Revenge; but Ben Greenway, who was 
much given to that sort of thing, undertook to offer Bonnet 
some advice in regard to his course. 

“T am no sailor,’’ said he, ‘‘but I ken a chart when I 
see it an’ it is my opeenion that there is no need 0’ your 
sailin’ so far to the east before ye turn about southward. 
There is naething much stickin’ out from the coast between 
here an’ St. Thomas.” 


with a frown. 

“*Aye,”’ said Greenway, ‘‘an’ I left it 
in the care 0’ a‘good mon, whose ship 
is weel on its way to Kingston by this day.” 

That afternoon Captain Bonnet called all his men together 
and addressed them. 

He made a very good speech, a better one than that de- 
livered when he first took real command of the Revenge after 
sailing out of the river at Bridgetown, and it was listened to 
with respectful and earnest interest. In brief manner, he ex- 
plained to all on board that he had thrown to the winds all 
idea of merchandising or privateering; that his pardon and his 
ship’s clearance were of no value to him except he should 
happen to get into some uncomfortable predicament with the 
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OLD CROW RYE 


is a straight hand made sour mash whiskey and is 
bottled in its purity. Gold Medal awarded Paris 1900. 


Bonnie Briar Bush 


is a true Glenlivet, very old and is positively not vatted or blended. 
Imported in bottles, casks and in square Old English jugs. 


THE SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND 


from the same distillery, not as old. 
H. B. KIRK @ CO. 


NEW YORK 
49 Years in Fulton Street 
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Are you a 
connoisseur of 
fine whiskey ? 


Did you ever 


Try a 








Red Top 
High Ball? 











It's good! 
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PIANOS 


Colonial Renaissance 

This model (style No. 231—illustrated 
above) represents one of our new case 
designs prepared for our trade the coming 
winter. The original of this piano was 
built to order at considerable expense for 
our exclusive Boston trade. Our adopt- 
ing it as a catalogue style brings the price 
within a comparatively modest figure. 
The quality remains the same,—Ivers & 
Pond quality,—the best that can be had. 
We believe a high-grade piano like the 
Ivers & Pond should be a true art prod- 
uct, embodying not only musically, but 
in construction and case architecture, the 
most advanced ideals of the day. While 
our first effort is to produce a musical 
instrument superior to any ever made, 
we strive unceasingly to secure the most 
refined and artistic casings for our crea- 
tions. To attain this end we employ the 
best trained talent of Europe and Amer- 
ica, changing our case designs each year. 
Thus purchasers of Ivers & Pond Pianos 
get not only the best results musically, 
but the latest thing in style of cases. 
Our beautiful catalogue mailed free. 

HOW TO BUY 

Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them, we send Ivers & Pond Pianos®on trial at our 
risk. If the Piano fails to please, it returns at our 
expense for railway freights both ways. May we 
sem you our catalogue (free), quote lowest prices, 
and explain our unique easy pay plans? We can 
thus practically bring Boston’s largest piano estab- 
lishment to your door, though it be in the smallest 
and most remote village in the country. Write us | 
to-day. | 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY 
137 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Ivers & Pond 
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law; that he had no idea of sailing toward 
St. Thomas, but intended to proceed up the 
coast to burn and steal and rob and slay 
wherever he might find it convenient to do 
so; that he had brought the greater part of 
his crew from the desert island where Black- 
beard had left them, because he knew that 
they were stout and reckless fellows, just the 
sort of men he wanted for the piratical cruise 
he was about to begin; and that, in orde. to 
mislead any government authorities who, by 
land or sea, might seek to interfere with him, 
he had changed the name of the good old /e- 
venge to the Royal James, while its captain, 
onee Stede Bonnet, was now to be known, 
on board and everywhere else, as Captain 
Thomas, with nothing against him. He con- 
cluded by saying that all that had - been 
done on that ship, from the time she first 
hoisted the black flag until the present mo- 
ment, was nothing at all compared to the fire 
and the blood and the booty which should 
follow in the wake of that gallant vessel, the 
Royal James, commanded by Captain Thomas. 

The men looked at each other, but did not 
say much. They were all pirates, although 
few of them had regularly started out on a 
piratical career, and there was nothing new 
to'them in this sort of piratical dishonor. In 
the little cruise after Blackbeard their new 
captain had shown himself to be a good mau, 
ready with his oaths and very certain about 
what he wanted done. So, whenever Stede 
Bonnet chose to run up the Jolly Roger he 
might do it for all they cared. 

Poor Ben Greenway sat apart, his head 
bowed upon his hands. 

“*You seem to be in a bad case, old Ben,’ 
said Bonnet, gazing down upon him, “‘but you 
throw yourself into needless trouble. As soon 
as I lay hoid of some craft which I am will- 
ing shall go aw ay with a sound hull I will put 
you on board of her and let you go back'to the 
farm. I will keep you no longer among these 
wicked people, Ben Greenway, and in this 
wicked place.”’ 

Ben shook his head. ‘‘I started wi’ ye an’ 
I stay wi’ ye,”’ said he, ‘‘an’ I'll follow ye to 
the verra gates o’ hell. But further than that, 
Master Bonnet, I will na go. At the gates 0’ 
hell I leave ye!”’ 


CHAPTER XXXV 
A CHAPTER OF HAPPENINGS 









OR HAPPINESS 
with a flaw in it, it was 
a very fair happiness 
which now hung over 
the Delaplaine home 
near Spanish Town. Kate Bonnet’s. father 
was still a pirate, but there was no Captain 
Vinee in hot pursuit of him, seeking his 
blood. Kate could sing with the birds and 
laugh with Dickory whenever she thought of 
the death of the wicked enemy. This was 
not, it may be thought, a proper joy, but it 
could not be repressed. 

The old home life began again, although it 
was a very quiet life. Dickory went into Mr. 
Delaplaine’s counting-house, but it was hard 
for the young man to doff the nava) uniform, 
which had been bestowed upon him by Black- 
beard, for he knew he looked very well in it, 
and everybody else thought so and told him 
so; but it could not be helped, and with all 
convenient speed he discarded his cocked hat 
and all the rest of it and clothed himself in 
the simple garb of a merchant’s clerk—al- 
though it might be said that in all the West 
Indies, at that day, there was no clerk so 
good-looking as was Dickory. Dame Charter 
was so thankful that her boy had come safely 
through all his troubles, so proud of him and 
so eminently well satisfied with his present 
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position, that she ‘asked nothing of her par- 
ticular guardian angel but that Stede Bonnet 
might stay away. If, after tiring of piracy, 
that man came back. as his relatives wished 
him to do, the good dame was sure he would 
make mischief of some sort and as like as not 
in the direction of her Dickory. If this evil 
family genius should be lost at sea, or should 
disappear from the world in some equally pain- 
less and undisgraceful fashion, Dame Charter 
was sure that she could, in a reasonable time, 
quiet the grief of poor Kate; for what right- 
minded damsel could fail to mingle thankful- 
ness with her sorrow that a kind death should 
relieve a parent from the sins and disgraces 
of a perverted life? 

About this time there came a letter from 
Barbadoes which was of great interest to 
everybody in the household. It was from 
Master Martin Newcombe and, of course, was 
written to Kate, but she read many portions 
of it to the others. The first part of the 
epistle was not read aloud, but it was very 
pleasant for Kate to read it to herself. This 
man was « close lover and an ardent one, 
Whatever had happened to her fortunes, 
nothing had interfered with his affection; 
whatever he had said he still bravely stood 
by, and to whatever she had objected, in the 
way of obstacles, he had paid no attention 
whatever. 

In the parts of the letter read to her uncle 
and the others, Master Newcombe told how, 
not having heard from them for so long, he 
had been beginning to be greatly troubled, 
but the arrival of the Black Swan, which, 
after touching at Kingston, had continued 
her course to Barbadoes, had given him new 
life and hope; and it was his intention, as 
soon as he could arrange his affairs, to come 
to Jamaica and there say by word of mouth 
and do, in his own person, so much for which 
a letter was totally inadequate. The thought 
of seeing Kate again made him tremble as he 
walked through his fields. This was read in- 
advertently, and Dickory frowned, 

Dame Charter frowned too. She had never 
supposed that Master Newcombe would come 
to Spanish Town; she had always looked upon 
him as a very worthy young farmer; so worthy 
that he would not neglect his interest by travel- 
ling about to other islands than his own. She 
did not know exactly how her son felt about 
all this, nor did she like to ask him; but 
Dickory saved her the trouble. 

“Tf that Newcombe comes here,’’ he said, 
“T am going to fight him.”’ 

**What!’? cried his mother, ‘you would not 
do that. That would be terrible; it would ruin 
everything.” 

**Ruin what?’’ he asked. 

His mother answered diplomatically.  ‘‘It 
would ruin all.your fine opportunities in this 
family.’’ 

Dickory smiled with a certain sarcastic 
hardness. ‘‘I don’t mean,’’ said he, ‘that 
I am going to hack at him with a sword, 
because neither he nor I properly knows how 
to use a sword, and, after the wonderful 
practice that I have seen, I would not want 
to prove myself a bungler even if the other 
man were a worse one. No, mother, I mean 
to fight with him by all fair means to gain the 
hand of my dear Kate. I love her and I am 
far more worthy of her than he is. He is not 
a well-disposed man, being rough and incon- 
siderate in his speech’’-—Dickory had never 
forgiven the interview by the river bank when 
he had gone to see Madam Bonnet—‘‘and as 
to his being a stout lover, he is none of it. 
Had he been that, he would long ago have 
crossed the little sea between Barbadoes and 
here.” 

“Do you mean, you foolish boy,’’ exclaimed 
Dame Charter, *‘to say that you presume to love 
our Mistress Kate?’’ and her eyes glowed upon 
him with all the warmth of a mother’s pride, 
for this was the wish of her heart and never 
absent from it. 

“Ay, mother,’’ said Dickory, ‘‘T shall fight 
for her; I shall show her that I am worthier 
than he is and that I love her better. I shall 
even strive for her if that mad pirate comes 
back and tries to overset everything.”’ 

“Oh, do it before that!’ cried Dame Char- 
ter, anxiety in every wrinkle, ‘tdo it before 
that!”’ 

Mr. Delaplaine was a little troubled by the 
promised visit from Barbadoes. He had heard 
of Master Newcombe as being a most estimable 
young man, but the fault about him, in his 
opinion, was that he resided not in Jamaiea. 
For a long time the good merchant had lived 
his own life with no one to love him, and he 
now had with him his sister’s child, whom he 
had come to look upon as a daughter, and he 
did not wish to give her up. It was true that 
it might be possible, under favorable pressure, 
to induce young Newcombe to come to Jamaica 
and settle there, but this was all very vague. 
Had he had his own way, he would have 
driven from Kate every thought of love or 
marriage until the time when his new clerk, 
Dickory Charter, had become a young mer- 
chant of good standing, worthy of such 
a wife. Then he might be willing to 
give Kate to Dickory, and Dickory would 
give her to him and they might all be 
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TO FAT PEOPLE 


I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseating 
drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathartics. Iam 
@ regular practising physician, making a specialty of 
the reduction of surplus flesh; and after you have 
taken my treatment a few weeks you will say: “I never 
felt better in my life.” 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. 

By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdomen, 
double chin or other evidences of obesity will disappear; 
your form will acquire symmetry; complexion will be 
cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, stomach or other 
organs will be remedied; and you will be ba geen f 
astonished at the promptness and ease with whic’ 
these results are accomplished under my system. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for my new pamph- 
let, on “Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,’ which will be 
sent sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. 
Mention Collier’s Weekly when writing. 

HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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happy. That is, if that hare-brained Bonnet 
did not come home. 

The Delaplaine family did not go much into 
society at that time; for people had known 
about the pirate and his ship, the Revenge, 
and the pursuit upon which Captain Vince 
of the royal corvette Badger had been sent. 
They had all heard, too, of the death of Cap- 
tain Vince, and some of them were not quite 
certain whether he had been killed by the 
pirate Bonnet or another desperado equally 
dangerous. Knowing all this, although if 
they had not known it they would scarcely 
have found it out from the speech of their 
neighbors, the Delaplaines kept much to 
themselves. And they were happy, and the 
keynote of their happiness was struck by 
Kate, whose thankful heart could never for- 
get the death of Captain Vince. 

Mr. Delaplaine made his proper visit to 
Spanish Town to carry his thanks, and to 
tell the Governor how things had happened 
to him; and the Governor still showed his 
interest in Mistress Kate Bonnet and ex- 
pressed his regret that she had not come 
with her uncle. Which was a very natural 
wish, indeed, for a Governor of good taste. 

This is a chapter of happenings, and the 





next happening was a letter from that good 


man Ben Greenway, and it told the most | 


wonderful, splendid and glorious news that 
had ever been told under the bright sun of 
the beautiful West Indies. It told that 
Captain Stede Bonnet was no longer a pirate 
and that Kate was no longer a pirate’s 
daughter. These happy people did not join 
hands and dance and sing over the great 
news, but Kate’s joy was so great that she 
might bave done all these things without 
knowing it, so thankful was she that, once 
again, she had a father. This rapture so far 
outshone her relief at the news of the death 
of Captain Vince that she almost forgot that 
that wicked man was safe and dead. Kate 
was in such a state of wild delight that she 
insisted that her uncle should make another 
visit to the Governor’s house and take her 
with him, that she herself might carry the 
Governor the good news; and the Governor 
said such heart-warming things, when he 
heard it, that Kate kissed him in very joy. 
But, as Dickory was not of the party, this 
incident was not entered as part of the pro- 
ceedings. : 

Now society, both in Spanish Town and 
Kingston, opened its arms and insisted that 
the fair star of Barbadoes should enter them, 
and there were parties and dances and din- 
ners, and it might have been supposed that 
everybody had been a father or a mother to 
a prodigal son, so genial and joyful were the 
festivities—Kate high above all others. 

At some of these social functions Dickory 
Charter was present, but it is doubtful 
whether he was happier when he saw Kate 
surrounded by gay admirers or when he was 
at home imagining what was going on about 
her. 

There was but one cloud in the midst of all 
this sunshine, and that was that Mr. Dela- 
plaine, Dame Charter and her son Dickory 
could not forget that it was now in the line 
of events that Stede Bonnet would soon be 
with them, and, beyond that, all was chaos. 

And over the seas sailed the good ship the 
Royal James, Captain Thomas in command. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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‘Scatter decent, helpful things.’’ 








Good, philosophical Ras Wilson once said 
to a new reporter, ‘‘Young man, write as 
you feel, but try to feel right. Be good 
humored toward everyone and everything. 
Believe that other folks are just as good as 
you are, for they are. Give ’em your best 
and bear in mind that God has sent them, 
in his wisdom, all the trouble they need, and 
it is for you to scatter gladness and decent, 
helpful things as you go. Don’t be particu- 
lar about how the stuff will look in print but 
let ’er go. Some one will understand. That 
is better than to write so dosh bing high, or 
so tarnashun deep, deep that no one under- 
stands. Let ’er go.”’ 

“*So on the above plan,’’ says M. W. Porter 
of Topeka, Kan., ‘‘I will write what I know 
of Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food from personal 
experience. After a long period of indiges- 
tion and other disorders, with some misgiv- 
ings, I took up the use of Grape-Nuts. De- 
spite the hot weather I kept gaining in 
strength and mentally, a thing I had never 
done at that season of the year. 

I found the food an excellent stimulant for | 
the brain, and I could do more and better work | 
than I had ever done. It was a revelation to 
discover how closely the brain and digestive 
organs were in sympathy with each other. 
Whatever retarded the work of one had a | 
corresponding effect on the other, and the | 
food that tended to put one in proper shape 
acted accordingly on the other. I know that | 
my great improvement mentally and physi- | 
cally came from dispensing with unwholesome 
food and using Grape-Nuts liberally.’’ 
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tration) with Battery complete...... 3. 
Battery Hanging ro tata “Sot . — 
Telephone, with Battery complete 5.95 
Electric Door Bells, all connection 1.00 
Electric Carriage Lamp. ............. we 3.95 
Fan Motor, with Battery ~ &95 
Electric Hand Lanterns.. <0 Se 
$8.00 Electric Medical Batteries. -» 3.95 
$12.00 Belt, with Suspensory... ae 
Telegraph Outfits, complete.. we 2.25 
Battery Motors from ...... lv 12.00 
$6.00 Bicycle Electric Lights. ae * 

Electric Railway........ 2.95 


Pocket Flash Lights... 1.60 
Necktie Lights..75c.to 3. 


















Send for Free Book. Describes and iliustrates many 
of the most useful electric devices, at wonderfully 
small prices. All practical. The lowest price in the 
world on everything electrical. Agents can make 
handsome commissions and many sales. Write for 
complete information. 

OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Obio. 









.65 AN EXCEPTIONAL § 4.65 
— == —BARGAIN=—= 4= 


A full size handsome luxurious 
upholstered Morris Chair at less 
than cost, to advertise our furniture de- 
partment. Latest style, reversible 
seat and back cushions, 
reclining back which can 
be adjusted to any pos- 
ition desired ; back cushion 
is 28x20x4 in. in size, seat is 
22x20x4 in. They are Deep Tuft- 
ed in Figured Velvet Velour, any 
color desired. Frame is Gold- 
en Oak or Mahoganized Birch. 
Send us $1.00 as evigence of good 
faith and we will ship the Chair 
“ by freight. After examination, if satis- 
| Catalogue of} factory, pay the agent the balance 

furniture and household | ang ¢ arges and it is yours. As the 
specialties. WE WILL | amount is so small and the bargain so big 
SAVE YOU _ MONEY, we suggest you send the full amount 
with the order and save the C. O. D. cha Only 3000 will be sold 
at this price. Send in your order today. Address 

HE QUEEN CABINET CO., 

Dept. € 11, 232 to 236 Fifth Ave., Chieago, IL 









































Mf our FREE 
f) 132-page 








Serviceable Gift 


Just what every home needs. 














Y Heated by gas or gas- 
oline—1§ cents per 
hour. Makes ironing easy. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write for FREE illustrated 
SoS \ booklet, ‘““Modern Methods in 

Ironing.” 
Mangle Co., Box F, Racine, Wis. 














20 HENS 


working steadily at one time can- 
not hatch so many chicks as one 
of our 200-egg size 
: Successful Incubators. 
~ You’ll know exactly why when 
iii you read a copy of our 158-page 
Catalogue. We mail it for four cents. Five Catalogues 
in five different languages. Des Moines Incubae 
tor Co.,, Box 513, Des Moines, Ia. or Box 513, Buffalo, N.Y. 

















DRINK . 
CRAVING 22." 


None of the old-time injurious bi-chlor- 
But beneficial at once to 


STOPPED ise. iniections. 


body and mind. 
within reach of all. 


either at our office or at home. Address, 


If you crave for drink take the sound scien- 
tific treatment which has cured more cases 


TESTS 
GIVEN 
FREE 


all the old time ‘‘drunk 


Reasonable in price and 


Write or call; confidential secrecy guaranteed in all treatments 














CE 
SIX 
AND TWO SMALL ON 


In order to introduce Boyce’s MonTHLY 
in your home we make you a present 9m 
appreciated by every lady. oyce’s | 
Monthly is beautifully illustrated in | 
colors and contains the writings of pop- 

) ular authors as well as otherinstructive 
and interestin seating. Send only ten 
cents for a trial subscription to Boyce’s 
Monthly and get by return mail the 
centerpiece, 6 large doilies and 2 
small ones—270 square inches of linen 
— stamped with the latest designs as 
—— ows. cof citencat, on 

ne linen, re work, and they are 

ABSOLUTELY FREE! Address 


BOYCE’S MONTHLY, Dept 14, Chicago, lil. 








Moisture 
Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR 
World's Standard Hateher 
Used on 26 Gov. experiment Stations in U. S., 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand; also by 
America’s leading poultrymen and thousands of | 
others. Gold medal and highest award at Pan- 
American, Oct. 1901. 32-page circular free. Poul- 
tryman’s Guide pages, 8x11 in., mailed for 
10c. Ask near ffice for book No. 120. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. | 


















The Bartlett Cure Co., xo. 155 Wathiseton st.,Chicago 
B’ way &3384 St. 


Manhattan Theatre “von 


MRS FISKE 


and her company in 


THE UNWELCOTFIE IRS. HATCH 


An every-day drama by MRS. BURTON HARRISON 





ARE YOU SHORT? 

oy Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 

“‘Worn inside the shoe,” 
Increase Height, Arch the 
Instep, Make Better Fitting 
Shoes, Remove Jar 
in Walking. In- 
. Rats mi _— dorsed by physi- 
cians. Simply placed in the heel, feltdown. Don’t require 
larger shoes. 1-2 in., 25c.; 3-4 in., 35c.; 1in., 50c. per pair. At 
shoeand department stores. R EAD. Send name,size shoe, 
height desired, and 2c. stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., No. 25 Elm St., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Kitselman Ornamental Fence. 
| Excels in strength, beauty and durability. Made of steel 
and iron. Cheaper than wood. 50 DesIGNs. Catalog free. 





KITSELMAN BROs., Box 0-105, Muncie, Ind. 


FREE TO BOYS 


Weare going to give away 5,000 Boys’ Printers. They 
printCards, Envelopes, Linen, ete. The outfit 
er) consists of three alphabets of rubber type, a 

p type holder, a tube of ink, anink pad anda 





pair of tweezers, a wooden type case and a full 
Ay set of directions The whole outfit isin a neat 
box. Wewillnot sell the Boy's Printer; we 
givethem Fk y boy whosubscribes for The Star Monthly 
for six months. 25cin silver or 26c in stamps and we wi!! 
enter your subscription for six months and send you the Boy's 
Printer by return mail, postage prepaid, Address 


THE STAR MONTHLY, OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 
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THE BREAD LINE AT CHRISTMAS 


ITH us alway, they stand in line to wait the Christmas dole— 
The body must bz fed, although we sometimes starve the soul. 


They come to gather up the crumbs that from our tables faii: 
Of our abundance we bestow—-yet, have we paid them all ? 


Though heaped with Christmas cheer the board whereon they eat their fill, 
Perchance, despite our “charity,” we are their debtors still. 


FOR who shall live by bread alone in all this world so wide ? 
In vain we give the feast unless we cive ourselves beside. 


We owe our sympathy unto the poorest in the land, 
Because it is their poverty that makes our wealth so grand. 


Give, then, to all! though many come, and there be little bread, 
Kind hearts can work a miracle, and multitudes be fed. 








x A-SAHIBS’ 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 8) 


WAR ~ By Rudyard Kipling ~& 





But I said, ‘*Abide! Abide! 
war, O Sahibs. | There is 
They did not 


and bricks flying at random. 
Ye be Sahibs, 
no order that ye should depart from this war.”’ 
understafid the words. Yet they 

Presently rode down five troopers of Kurban Sahib’s com- 
mand, and one I knew spoke my tongue, having sailed to 
Caleutta often with he told him all my tale, using 
bazaar-talk, such as his kidney of Sahib would understand; 
said, *‘An order has reached us here from 
I take the soul of my 
over to the justice of 
Then 


and this is a Sahibs’ 


abode. 


rses, So | 
and at the end I 
the dead that 
Kurban Sahib*to witness that I give 
the Sahibs these Sahi 
I gave him the ropes 

My heart was very full, but 


this is a Sahibs’ war, 





bs who have made me ehildless, ”’ 
and fell dowu senseless. 


my belly was empty, except for 


a little opium They put me into a eart with one of their 
wounded, and after a while 1 understood that they had 
fought for two duys and two nights. It was ail one big 
trap, Sahib, of which we, with Kurban Sahib, saw no more 


angry, the Durro 


Sahibs so 


than the outer edge. They were 
Muts—very angry indeed. I 
They buried my Kurban Sahib with the rites of his 
overlooking the house, and I 
said the proper faith, and Sikandar 
prayed in his fashion and stole five signalling candles, which 


very 


have hever seeu 


angry. 
ridge 


prayers of my 


faith upon the top of the 
Khan 


have each three wicks, and lighted the grave as if it had been 
the grave of a saint. He wept very bitterly all that night, 
and I wept with him, and he took hold of my feet and be- 





co 








sought me to give him a remembrance from Kurban Sahib. 
So I divided equally with him one of Kurban Sahib’s handker- 
chiefs—not the silk ones, for those were given him by a 
woman; and [ also gave him a button from the coat, and a 
little steel ring of no value that Kurban Sahib used for his 
keys, and he kissed them and put them into his bosom, The 
rest I have here in that little bundle, and I must get the bag- 
gage from the hotel in Cape Town—some four shirts sent to be 
washed, for which we could not wait when we went up-country 
—and I must give them all to my Colonel Sahib at Sialkote 
in the Punjab. For my child is dead—my baba is dead! . . . 

I would have come away before; 
the child being dead; but we were far from the rail, and the 
Durro Muts were as brothers to me, and I had come to look 
upon Sikandar Khan as in some sort a friend, and he got me 
a horse and I rode up and down with them; but the life had 
deperted. God knows what they called me—orderly, chap- 
rassi (messenger), cook, sweeper. I did not know nor care. 
But once I had pleasure. We e»™e hark in a month after 
wide circles to that very valley. I.knew it every stone, and 
I went up to the grave, and a clever Sahib of the Durro Muts 
(we left a troop there for a week to school those people with 
purwanas) had cut an inscription vpon a great rock; aud they 
interpreted it to me, and it was a jest such as Kurban Sahib 
himself would have loved. Oh! I have the inscription well 
copied here. Read it aloud, Sahib, and I will explain the 
There are two very good ones. Begin, Sahib. 


there was no need to stay, 


jests. 


In MEMORY OF 
WALTER DECIES CORBYN, 
Late Captain 141st Punjab Cavalry, 
The Gurgaon Rissala, that is. Go on, Sahib. 
TREACHEROUSLY SHOT NEAR THIS PLACE BY 
THE CONNIVANCE OF THE LATE 
HENDRIK DIRK UYS, 
A Minister of God 
WHO THRICE TOOK THE OATH OF NEUTRALITY, 
AND PIET, HIS SON, 
THIS LITTLE WORK 
Aha! This is the first jest. The Sahib should see this little 
work! 
WAS ACCOMPLISHED IN PARTIAL 
AND INADEQUATE RECOGNITION OF THEIR LOSS 
BY SOME MEN WHO LOVED HIM. 
Si monumentum requiris circumspice. 
That is the second jest. It signifies that those who would 
desire to behold a proper memorial to Kurban Sahib must look 
out at the house. And, Sahib, the house is not there, nor 
the well, nor the big tank which they call dams, nor the little 
fruit-trees, nor the cattle. There is nothing at all, Sahib, ex- 
cept the two trees withered by the fire. The rest is like this 
desert here—or my hand—or my heart. Empty, Sahib—all 
empty! 
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A CHRISTMAS DINNER IN PRETORIA JAIL 


By GEORGE LYNCH, War Correspondent and one of the Prisoners 





“ MERRY CHRISTMAS to you, sonny,’’ said Coochy 
A cheerily to Briggs .of the South African Horse as 
the British prisoners in Pretoria filed out from 

service. 

‘“Im!’? said Briggs, ‘‘this is the queerest sort of place to 
spend merry Christmas in, .When we talked at the begin- 
ning of the war about spending. Christmas in Pretoria, we 
little thought this would be the way we were going to spend it.”’ 

The Christmas service was ‘held in the large corrugated, 
iron-roofed building in which the leaders of the Jameson 
raid had been confined. The old clergyman had 
a difficult task in preaching to that congregation 
a comforting sermon on the subject of ‘‘Peace, 
Goodwill toward Men,”’ yet it was difficult on 
that quiet morning to realize that the congrega- 
tion was in the prison of a capital of a country 
in the throes of a desperate war. Between the 
hymns in the stillness of the crowded room the 
soft sound of the convent bells from outside the 
prison walls reminded them of the church-bells 
at home in Merrie England sounding across the 
frosted snow. 

When the clergyman had struggled through 
his task the best he could, his heterogeneous 
congregation filed out through the respective 
groups of cells on the three sides of the quad- 
rangular yard. Before each block of cells there 
was about twenty yards of space marked out on 
the ground where they might take exercise, but 
beyond which they were not allowed to go. 
There was a curious variety of men among these 
prisoners; about half of them were dressed in 
khaki with putties or gaiters on their legs and 
wearing forage caps or soft hats turned up at 
one side, some of them decorated with black 
feathers; a couple of them had been with Baden- 
Powell in the siege of Mafeking and had been 
taken prisoners at the capture of an armored train, 
one of the very first engagements of the war, 
Others had come in more recently, -having been 
captured at the Tugela while serving with Buller’s 
foree. There were a couple of broad-shouldered, 
strapping Colonials, who had acted as guides for 
that unfortunate foree which was compelled to 
surrender on Black Monday at NichoBon’s Nek. 
There were about fifteen civilians, imprisoned for 
various reasons; one of them an American citizen 
who had served on the Kearsarge in her fight with 
the Alabama, and whose ‘‘publie opinion’’ of the 
American consul, for taking no notice of his 
repeated letters, was a thing worth hearing as a 
specimen of picturesque and forcible English, 

The most interesting-looking figure among the 
civilians was a stout little gentleman, a wealthy 
farmer and Justice of the Peace from Northern 
Natal, who was known among his companions as 
the Cockatoo. He was a very fat little man with 
an extremely red face, an aquiline ngse like the 
beak of a bird, and white, stubbly hair that stood 
upright all over his head. One day he had asked 
one of his fellow-prisoners, Coochy, the war cor- 
respondent, to cut his hair, as it was getting too 
long. There was no looking-glass in the prison, 
which the amateur barber took advantage of by 
cutting his hair quite close on either side, leaving 
a comb-like ridge standing right down the centre 
that gave him an irresistible resemblance to a 
cockatoo. For want of a looking-glass he could 
not appreciate the effect of it himself, but even 
the stout, stolid old jailer Duplessis shook with 
laughter at the extraordinary figure he presented 
when answering his name at roll-call time. 

Most of the private soldiers captured at various 
engagements were confined in a prison camp on 
the racecourse and most of the officers were in- 
carcerated in a schoolhouse in the town which 
had been converted into a temporary prison for 
them. Those who were confined in the Pretona 
jail were nearly all Colonials, natives of Johannes- 
burg and different parts of the Transvaal, who 
the Boers considered should have fought on their 
side rather than on the British and whom they 
therefore treated with greater severity. 

The diet of those in the jail consisted of, for 
breakfast, chunks of dry bread, mealie- pap, 7.¢. 


for dinner, coarse boiled beef, the water in which 

it was boiled being supplied as soup, and dry bread ; for sup- 
per, mealie pap and dry bread again, the same as for breakfast. 
The mealie pap, however wholesome as an article of diet, was 
anything but agreeable. It tasted like a mixture of sawdust 
and putty, and, after being partaken of, seemed to lie just as 
lightly on the stomach. Those who had any money to do so 
were allowed to send otto the neighboring hotel for meals 
and various supplies. None, however, had brought much 
money into jail with them, and by this time what they had 
was nearly exhausted; in fact, there were only two or three 


that had anything left and these had now put their united 
resources together in order to supply the best they could 
get in the way of a Christmas dinner for the crowd. They 
had burned -their ships as far as food was concerned: after 
this Christmas ‘dinner there would be nothing before them 
but mealie pap and boiled trek oxen. Needless to: say that 
as dinner hour approached there were lips moist with luscious 


anticipation and appetites made all the more. keen by the _ 


consciousness of an indefinitely long time before they might 
have the chance of getting a decent meal again. For break- 





DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 
stirabout made out of Indian meal and cold water; “THOSE WHO WERE CONFINED IN THE PRETORIA JAIL WERE NEARLY ALL COLONIALS” 


fast the next morning they would be obliged to fall back on 
the comfort .of cold water, mealie pap and dry ‘bread. 

Sharp on-time that great Christmas dinner was seen being 
handed in through the small door of the prison gate in stacks 
of tin-covered plates; like piles of card counters they were 
brought around by the warders, and, ye gods! what a de- 
licious, savory steam escaped on the removal of the covers! 
There was corned beef, not the lean trek-ox beef, but red 
and brown streaks of succulency hemmed with yellow fat, 
and there was cabbage, white and hot, and turkey, veritable 


turkey, and, filling the last compartment of stacks of each 


plate, was a great fat slab of plum-pudding, brown and rich 
and dark with fruit and covered with sauce which the Cocka 
too averred, as he smacked his lips, actually, had a flavor of 
rum, and there seemed to be a Christmas feeling of generosity 
in the helpings given by that hotel keeper or his vrouw. There 
was no skimping or cheesepaiing about them; they were “gen 
erously good.”’ Perhaps he did not know that_this was the 
last meal that his customeis in the prison were to get from 
him, or perhaps he did and was determined if. it was to be 
the last it should be a good one. 
With uncertain vistas of mealie pap and 


cold water diet stretching away before them 
they began for the. fiftieth time to ‘discuss plans 
of escape. Various schemes. had been consid- 
ered, but there was only one which, although 
bold and hazardous, commended itself as at all 
practicable. About half-past seven-every cven- 
ing the prisoners were all paraded fh the yard, to 
answer the roll-call. The jailer, Duplessis, the 
head warder and two or three others were usually 
there at that time. Just inside the gate of the 
yard was a guard-house in which there would be 
at that time probably one or two other warders 
lounging. In the guard-house there were re- 
volvers for all the warders, excepting those who 
would possibly be wearing them at the time. 
There was a telephone in the guard-room, but 
as the prison was practically shut up immediately 
after roll-call, there were not likely to be any 
visitors from outside. The train left for the 
Portuguese frontier every evening at ten o'clock, 
and the station was just close to the prison. 
The plan suggested was that, at a given signal 
a certain number should seize and pinion the jailer, 
head warder and those who were immediately close 
to them. A number of others were to make a dash 
for the guard-house, which was only about fifteen 
yards away, and seize whoever should be there. 
Once they were overpowered, they were to be 
locked into the cells and ga; 

Then the problem was how suspicion was not 
to be excited for the two hours and a quarter 
which remained before it would be time to go 
for the train. There were several of the Colonial 
troopers who could speak Dutch, so any tele- 
phone messages that might come could be an- 
swered. There was no chance of anybody visit- 
ing the jail at that hour, but if anybody did he 
would have to enter through the small door in the 
big gate and could easily be attended to, quietly 
and expeditiously, without any alarm being raised, 

It probably would be almost quite dark when, at 
about fifteen minutes to ten, the prisoners were to 
leave the jail; they would then have about ten re- 
volvers and ammunition and about an equal num- 
ber of carbines, three axes and some knobkerris 
used by the Kaffir policemen. Morrison, the 
guide—a powerful, athletic fellow, who had a 
reputation over half South Africa as a pugilist— 
his brother, and a couple of troopers from Mafe 
king were told off to hold up the engine-driver 


geed, 





and stoker on the engine. As these were known 
to be Scotchmen kept in the employ of the Boers 
it was quite possible that a little pressure 
would turn them into willing accomplices and 
get the train started at full speed. A couple 
of men were to smash the telegraph instru 


ments in the office, while the main body of 
the prisoners were to deal with any armed 
burghers who might be starting on the train. 

The line was guarded at various points, such as 
the bridges and viaducts, by Boer sentries, and 
there would also probably be armed burghers at 
the stations, which they would run through with- 
out stopping, but these would be helpless to give 
the alarm if the telegraph lines were cut. 

The hour for muster arrived, and the bell sounded. 
As little Briggs said, **The bell that summons us 
to heaven or to hell.’? Morrison led awaysand the 
rest filed out after him. He seemed to pause for a 
second on the threshold, which was noticed by 
those behind him, but the explanation was only 
discovered by each one as he emerged into the yard 
There were Duplessis and half a dozen warders, all 
standing in a row, and every one of them wearing 
his revolver. But that was not the worst of it 
about a dozen Zarps or Transvaal policemen armed with cat 
bines were crowded into the guard-room. ‘The roll was 
called‘without any comment from Duplessis. 

To the party who had discussed and planned the : 
escape iy the afternoon after their Christmas dinner it was 
now clearly obvious what had happened, and an alarm given 
by little Briggs who had jumped up on the bed and looked 
through the bars of the passage now found its explanation 
in the probability of a Boer spy in the corridor. So sullenly 
they filed back, to finish the gloomiest Christmas or record. 


ttempted 
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GOULET CHAMPAGNE 


The Most Exclusive Wine Sold on the American Market. 

EXTRA QUALITY DRY BRUT “93” 
One of the few private table of 
Champagnes his Majesty, King 
served at the Edward VII. 


FREDRICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent in United 
States and Canada ~ 


At the Fashionsble 
Hotels and Cafes 





BIGGER THE MODERN STOVE POLISH LIQUID 


aun Brilliant. Clean, Easily Applied Absolutely Odorless, "lass “- 


PRICE FIRE PROOF !! 











OUR ASSORTMENT OF EXQUISITE SMALL 
Antique Silk 
and Oriental Rugs 


SUITABLE FOR DISTINCTIVE 





Broadway and loth Street = Dew York 
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Holiday Gilts 
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: Made in 
7 The Art CaS 


E Balatable : emon 


BISCUIT 
Desserts 


Is perfected in - ” cy 
RAMONA 


Bas a 


ATHENA — 


LS Sugar Wafers 


jar? Contable ce : 


Foreign and Domestic Carpets 
in our new and special designs and colorings. 


Oriental Rugs. 


An unsurpassed stock, prepared exclusively for our trade. 


Upholstery. 


Tapestries, Furniture Coverings, Curtain Materials. 


Lace Curtains. 


Droadway K; 19tb Ott, Ni. 








How to Breathe for Health, 
Strength and Vitality 


READ 
Lung and Muscle 
Culture 


The most instructive book ever 
published on the vital subject of 


Deep Breathing 
and Exercise 


Nature’s remedv for ALL ILLS. 
Book is fully illustrated, and 
accurately describes correct and 
incorrect breathing. Also con- 
tains other valuable information. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 10c. 
Over 125,000 already sold. 


P.von BOECKMANN,R:S. 


1121 Hartford Building 
UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 


Pose by Pror. von BOECKM: 
“Breaking a Chain” 














Hamburg-American Line Cruises 








To the MEDITERRANEAN and the 


‘Orient Black Sea 




















By the Twin-Screw Express S. S. | The Crimea and the Caucasus 
° e | 

Au guste Victoria By the Specially Constructed 

| Twin-Screw Cruising Yacht 


Leaving New York January 22, 1902 
17 Days in Egypt, Palestine, Syria|“Prinzessin Victoria Luise” 
Total duration of cruise 73 DAYS Leaving New York March 12, 1902 


With option of spending 644 or 12% days in Egypt A most delightful and interesting cruise, enabling tourists to visit 
enabling visits to Cairo, the Nile, Pyramids, Mem- ints in the Black Sea Region and the Caucasus which could 
phis, Luxor, Assouan and Thebes, Jerusalem, itherto only be visited by long and tedious trips overland. The 
Bethlehem, Jericho, etc., Baalbek and Damascus, “Prinzessin Victoria Luise” is, in every detail, the most perfect 


cruising craft afloat. 
No more delightful and instructive outing than this Winter Cruise 


to the Orient c: ee possibly v srranged. oa ed ‘th bg tebe its} ITINERARY:—From New York to Funchal (Ma- 

historic ruins and its medieval ro , with its brilliant ski d ‘ Py ‘ ‘ 

its ges i saaeuoa a the eavalee bef nreteghe nl peg win asa —_ Seats, pane gas A ee vp orn 

> , , 

Minor), Batoum (Tiflis), Sebastopol, (Balaklava), 

(Battlefields of the Crimean War), Yalta (Livadia, 

and is magnificently fitted up and especially adapted for this service. Orianda), Aloupka, Odessa (Russia), Athens, Naples, 

ae Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri), Algiers, 

Ma ITINERARY OF THE CRUISE: — New Lisbon (Cintra, Cascaes), Southampten ( ondon', and 
ork to Funchal (Madeira), Gibraltar, for Granada and Hamburg: thence by any of the Company’s Express 


with every facility prov ided to enjoy these wonderful scenes in com- 
fort and luxury. “The splendid ste: amship “Auguste Victoria” is one 
of the Modern Twin-serew ships of the Hamburg-American Line 


(Vesuvius, Rome 


the Alhambra, or to Tangizrs (Morocco), Malaga, Al- 
fers, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice and Monte Carlo), Steamers to New York. . ; 
alta, Alexandria (Egypt), for (Cairo, the Pyramids, Total Duration, 65 Days 
also Luxor and Assouan), Beyrouth (Damascus, Baal- Rates from $300 Upwards 


bek), Jaffa, for (Jerusalem, etc.) Constantinople, 
Reaghoeus, Black Sea, Piraeus, Athens, (Corinth, HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 





ong Argos, i: Ra Brees. Ca- DEPT. 19 
i ina) essin. 
poe; eg omy » Messina, Palermo, Naples, Genoa, 85.87 Broadway, New York 1229 Walnut St., Philade’phia 
x 159 Randolph St., Chicago 70 State Street, Boston 
Rates from $400 Upwards | 106 N. Broadway, St. Louis 401 California St., san Franciseo 
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“THE NEW YORK CENTRAL LEADS THE WORLD.”—Leslie’s Weekly. 
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HARVARD FORCING BLAGDEN OVER THE LINE FOR THE FIRST TOUCHDOWN, SOLDI=RS’ FIELD, NOVEMBER 23 








EFORE one of the greatest 
crowds that ever surged over 


HARVARD 
22 a football stand Harvard took 


YALE revenge upon Yale for last year’s de- 
feat. Thirty-seven thousand people 
purchased tickets to see the struggle 
which would settle the football su- 
premacy for 1901. In spite of the 
gray day and the lowering sky, in 
the face of a chill wind which 
seemed to bite through overcoats 
and wraps, it is safe to say that 
very few of those who had bought 
the coveted seats allowed them to 
stand unoccupied or left them be- 
fore the end of the great contest. 
In spite of the fact that it was one- 
sided, it held the attention of that 
crowd up to the very last minute; 
for during the final quarter-hour it 
was in every one’s mind that Har- 
vard was fighting to equal last year’s 
score of 28 to 0, while Yale, in the 
grimness of despair, overwhelmingly 
defeated, was still bound to prevent 
Ee Harvard from securing, in addition 
2 to the 22 points already made, that 

necessary touchdown and goal which 

CAPTAIN CAMPBELL, would bring the figures up to 28. : 

HARVARD There was a strong breeze blowing 
when the game opened, and Harvard, 
winning the toss, seemed to have all 
the advantage of it. More than a few of the football enthusi- 
asts who looked on felt that it would be not out of reckoning if 
Harvard, punting early in the game, would crowd the fight 
down at once to Yale’s goal. Here, however, occurred prac- 
tically the only surprise of the day ; for within the first ten min- 
utes Yale twice had the ball well within Harvard’s 25-yard line, 
and had her attack been anything like as formidable as Har- 
vard’s, or had Harvard’s defence been as penetrable as Yale’s, 
the side against the wind, contrary to all foothail precedent, 
and in this instance the manifestly weaker side, would have 
inevitably been the first to score. But on both these oeca- 
sions Yale was thrown back without a gain and forced to 
try a kick, against the wiad, at Harvard’s goal. After those 
two periods it gradually dawned upon every one that Har- 
vard was the stronger, and, barring some unexpected or 
phenomenal change in the relations of the power of the 
two teams, the home team would certainly win. 

After this flash of Yale hope had faded away, Harvard 
grew stronger and stronger, and carried out a series of 
tackle-back plays which fairly ate up the 5-yard lines on the 
way down to the Yale goal. Just inside that goal line Yale 
made a desperate stand, after Ristine had carried the ball in 
a single run over thirty yards and had landed it inside 
Yale’s 10-yard line. On the first attempt Yale held Harvard. 
On the second Blagden carried the ball to Yale’s 4-yard line. 
Then again Yale held desperately, and the next play netted 
but two yards. But that was within six feet of Yale’s line. 
Once more the two elevens met and writhed in the struggle, 
and the ball finally came down, still, however, just inside of 
the line. But Harvard would not be denied, and on the next 
attempt forced the ball over for the first touchdown, After 
that, every one felt that Harvard would take revenge for past 
defeat, and the only question was how much of a score she 
could run up and how close Yale could hold her. Soon 
she had the ball over for the second touchdown, and _ be- 
fore the first half was ended Marshall had added an ex- 
cellent field-kick goal, scoring 5 points more, and Harvard 
left the field for the intermission with 17 points to the 














good, 

The ‘second half. might have degenerated into a rout had 
it not been for the traditional fighting spirit of the Blue; 
for, in spite of the fact that during that half her quarter- 
back, De Saulles, who had been such a mainstay to Yale, 
not only in her contest with Princeton but through the first 
half of this game, was injured and put out of the game by a 





desperate tackle in stopping a Harvard man who had run 
over fifty yards and was in a fair way for a touchdown, and 
in spite of the fact that Yale’s captain and reliable end, Gould, 
was also hurt in tackling a Harvard man running around the 
end, the Yale team held Harvard through the second haif to 
a single touchdown. 

Harvard displayed most perfect team play, naking use of the 
tackle-back formation with deadly effect upon the Yale line, 
securing steady and consistent gains, the men all working 
well together, Cutts doing especially powerful plunging, 
while Graydon proved a marvel at keeping his feet and 
breaking loose after getting through the line. On defence 
Harvard was equally strong, and it was a decided exception 
when Yale was able to secure any distance. 

There was good punting on both sides and a creditable lack 
of fumbling, neither team making any very costly exhibitions 
of this character. Yale's attack was not up to the standard. 
Her men, as in other games this season, had difficulty in get- 
ting together and her back field impressed one as light to com- 
pete with the Harvard occupants of these positions. It was 
by no means unusual to see Yale’s back field on the defence 
obliged to bear the brunt of the Harvard attack as it swept 
the Yale line back. Such work proved killing, but the men 
stuck it out well. After fifteen minutes it was apparent that 
Yale’s only hope lay in opening the Harvard line between 
guard and tackle. Here, on one or two occasions, Yale 
assaulted successfully, but it wag far too frequently that 
she sent her light, speedy backs too far out in the line, try- 
ing to sweep around Harvard’s tackle instead of cutting in. 
Harvard had the weight and power, besides having made per- 
fect the formation by means of which she could use her two 
big tackles, Cutts and Blagden. 

It was. by all odds the best team play that Harvard has ex- 
hibited in years, and while during the first ten minutes of the 
struggle there seemed some chance for Yale, after that period 
was over no one could watch the onslaught of the Harvard 
formation-play without feeling that Yale was simply hope- 
lessly unable to check it short of very decided gains, while 
Yale’s attack in return was too weak to be feared by her 
opponents, 

As far as the individual work of the two teams was con- 
cerned, there is hardly a man who did not deserve praise 
for the way he played his place.- The Harvard eleven had 
team play and the Yule eleven had not, and the result told 
the story distinctly and with a decisive score which meant 
that there was no comparison between the attacking powers 
of the two teams. De Saulles stood between the Harvard 
runner and the Yale goal twice as a forlorn hope, and he was 
equal to the emergency, but on the second occasion in meet- 
ing it he fell stunned and from that time Yale was forced to 
get on without him. 

As is almost inevitably the case, the losing team was forced 
to call upon substitutes, but their work toward the end of the 
game showed a remarkable staying power and freedom from 
that exhausted, helpless state into which most defeated 
elevens are apt to lapse. 

To those who had watched with any care Harvard’s play 
in the Pennsylvania game and Yale’s in the Princeton con- 
test a victory for the Crimson over the Blue this year seemed 
inevitable. But there are always men on both sides who 
argue, not from the work of the teams that are actually to 
meet, but from the teains and results of the previous year, 
and to these it seemed not impossible that Harvard would be 
defeated. Miracles seldom happen on the football field, how- 
ever, and practically every condition of 1900 was at hand save 
that the men who were playing tackle-back and who had yet 
to find anything that could stop it, who were able to put five 
good men and sometimes six or seven into the push in each 
play, wore Crimson uniforms, while the men who relied upon 
individual grit and fast backs and looked for the miracle wore 
Blue uniforms. 

When the two captains met and tossed for choice of goals, 
there was a strong wind blo-ving from the east, which made 
that end of the field greatly to be desired and ensured the side 
winning the choice an inevitable long gain upon every inter- 
change of kicks. Captain Campbell of Harvard won the toss, 
and Yale had to kick off against the wind. : 


YALE— HARVARD GAME 


. 


The two teams lined up and the referee’s whistle sounded. 
Oleutt sent the ball down to Harvard’s 20-yard line, where a 
fumble prevented Harvard running it back. Instead of kick- 
ing, Harvard began a running game, and opened brilliantly 
with five yards. Upon the very next play, however, a 
fumble gave the ball to Yale just inside Harvard’s 25-yard 
line. 

‘*‘Touchdown! Touchdown!’’ roared the crowd on the 
Yale stands. It seemed as if the miracle was coming off 
after all. Only twenty yards to carry the ball, and Yale 
followers in the past have been wont to regard such a dis- 
tance as quite within scoring certainty. The two lines 
settled down and little De Saulles gave his signal. Then 
the ball came, and, instead of swinging forward, instead of 
that gathering force which a good attack makes patent at 
once even to the spectator, there was an individual pulling 
and hauling, and the little knot of players, massed together, 
hardly moved. <A yard or two only. Well, that means 
that something. went wrong,’’ sighed the by-no-means-dis- 
couraged Yale partisans. ‘‘Next time!’’ But the next time 
there was even less Jife and then it was third down and no 
prospect of having made even a start toward scoring. Asa 
last resort, De Saulles dropped back for a field kick, with 
thirty yards at least from his position to the goal bar and 
against a strong head wind. The ball came straight and true 
from Centre Holt’s snap, and the little fellow kicked. 

The ball started well, but it could not hold against that 
wind, and veered off, crossing Harvard’s goal line to the 
right of the post, and Harvard's danger was over and Yale’s 
hopes dropped. Harvard kicked out a long one, It was 
going clean down to Yale’s 40-yard line, De Saulles running 
it back for ten yards. Once more Yale’s attack failed, and 
after a single try De Saulles punted to Harvard’s 40-yard 
line. Harvard fumbled, and Yale once more was in posses 
sion, close to the Harvard 25-yard line. Again Yale showed 
utter inability to gain with her running plays, but a quarter 
back kick worked perfectly, and she was at Harvard’s 20-yard 
line. Twice more she hammered in vain on that Harvard 
stone wall, and then another drop-kick—this time blocked— 
and the issue was settled. 

No matter how partisan his feelings, every Yale spectator 
and the huge Harvard crowd knew that the game was—even 
though neither side had scored and the ball was in Harvard’s 
territory—all over but the shouting. Harvard’s attack could 
gain and Yale’s could not. Harvard’s defence was impreg 
nable; Yale’s was paper. Then Harvard, with here and there 
an occasional temporary setback, proceeded to score two 
touchdowns and followed this by a beautiful drop-kick by 
Marshall before the end of the first half, thus rolling up 17 
points. After the intermission, Yale had 35 minutes more 
in which to struggle desperately against that deadly tackle- 
back formation, and, perhaps, by some miracle, to secure a 
score of some kind. By sheer grit she held Harvard down 
through this half to a single touchdown, but the nearest 
Yale’s tired men could eome to a score was when, after a 
fumbled kick by Harvard, the ball came to them on Har- 
vard’s 22-yard line and they carried it in five downs up to 
the 16-yard line, only to lose it within sight of what seemed 














a score, 

And when dusk was settling down over the gridiron, Yale 
was struggling on without her quarter-back, De Saulles, 
without her captain, Gould, with a new back field and new 
guard, while the Harvard eleven, intact, triumphant, aggres- 
sive, was hammering her down, hopeful of still further 
score, and it was with a sigh of relief that the Yale crowd 
heard the referee’s whistle which told it the end had come. 


Wesleyan defeated Amherst 15 to 11, 
Minnesota beat Northwestern 16 to 0, 
Homestead proved too much for the Phila- 
delphia team by a score of 18 to 0; Michi 
gan again showed scoring powers by running up 89 points 
against Beloit, the team that recently tied Chicago, the visitors 
making no score; Cornell defeated Vermont 67 to 0; Car- 
lisle played Washington and Jefferson at Pittsburg, neither 
side being able to score. 


OTHER 
GAMES 
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is built like a trunk—with two entirely sepa- 
rate compartments. The things you need } 
often are accessible in the top—clothing, | 
linen, etc., in the bottom. 

It is elastic, like a telescope—grows to | 
the size you require it by loosening the } 
straps, shrinks like a turtle in its shell 
when you tighten them. 

So handsome, durable, shape-retaining 
and convenient, it proves a boon compan- 
ion to the traveler—so light it makes 
friends with the porter. 


A Splendid Holiday Gift 
Style No. 4—18 inches long, smooth brown 
leather, brass trimmed, $12.00, Express 
Prepaid. 
Our booklet shows styles—$2.25 to $22.00. 
Sent C.O.D., express paid, with privilege of 
examination. Booklet free. 


THE GILBERT HAND-BAG COMPANY 
725 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


“« > Buys this] | 
$ | Q-80 desks 48] | 

in. long, 30 

in. wide, 48 in. high. It 


has a fine quarter-sawed oak front, closed back, front 
base mould, 18 pigeon holes, § file boxes, 2 arm_rests, 
ball-bearing casters, and 3 Complete Letter Files. 
This desk has a good polish finish, and from a dealer 
would cost $28 to $35. 150 styles and sizes. 


Write for our Complete Catalogue No. “L-2. 




















PATENT APPLIED FOR 
THE FRED MACEY CO. Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 
Brancues: New York 5 Broadway. Boston, 17 Federal St. 
Philadelphia, N.E. cor. 13th and Market Sts. Chicago, N.Y. Life Bldg. 
Highest award at the Pan-American Exposition. 
Gold Medal But one in twenty exhibitors received a Gold 
Medal. Only 39 out of over 15,000 exhibits received gold or silver 
medals for artistic installatioa—the ‘“‘Macey” exhibit was one of 
the 39, the only furniture manufacturers so honored. 


Charleston Exposition, Exhibit in Palace of Commerce. 
























YALL MFM ZL, 
PMMA SY MEE 


Don’t tie the top of your 
felly and preserve jars in 
heold fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of Pure 
Refined Paraffine. Has 
no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid 
Few tasily applied. 
sefulin adozen other 
ways about the house, 
Full directions with 
each cake. : 
Sold everywhere, Mate by 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


















«HAPPYFOOT”’ Hair Insole 


keeps feet warm anddry. Makes 


walking a pleasure, Relieves 
Rheumatism, Callous, Tender 
and Perspiring Feet. Does not 
crowd the shoe. Atall stores or 


sent 10c, a pair, 3 pair 25c., postage paid. Send size of shoe. 


THE WM. fi. WILEY & SON CO., Box 52, Hartford, Conn. 





to Learn 


Our free booklet “Are Your Hands Tied?” 

tells how we can qualify you in spare time 

for a salaried position in Mechanical, Civil, 

Electrical Engineering or Architecture, 

State which you want. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 
Box 1198, Scranton, Pa. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


has avoided many a case of appendicitis, because ap- | 
pendicitis is generally brought on by constipation and | 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC cures constipation. It acts | 
on the Liver and no reaction follows its use. Many 
edicines leave effects that worse than the original | 











malady, but PARKER’S GINGER TONIC is sure, speedy 
and safe. 50 cts. and $1.00 at all Druggists. 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
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THE SHINING BAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 





“Two rooms and a bath, John,” said Lan- 


| sing quietly; and followed the steward up the 
| stairs, guiding his blind charge. 


The rooms were on the north angle; Lan- 
sing and Coursay inspected them carefully, 
gave the steward proper directions, and dis- 
missed him. 

““Get mea telegram blank,”’ said Lansing. 
Coursay brought one. His cousin pencilled a 
despatch, and the young man took it and left 
the room. 

The girl was sitting on the bed, silent, in- 
tent, following Lansing with her sightless eyes. 
“Do you trust me?’”’ he asked pleasantly. 
“Yes . . . oh, yes, with all my heart!” 

He steadied his voice. ‘‘I think I can help 
you—I am sureI can. I have sent to New 
York for Dr. Courtney Thayer.”’ 

He drew a long breath; her beauty almost 
unnerved him. ‘‘Thayer will operate; he’s 
the best of all. Are you afraid?”’ 

She lifted one hand and held it out, hesitat- 
ing. He took it. ‘ 

**No, not afraid,’’ she said. 

“You are wise; there is no need for fear, 


| All will come right, my child.” 


She listened intently. 

**It is necessary in such operations that the 
patient should, above all, be cheerful and— 
and happy—”’ 

“Oh, yes . and I am happy! Truly, 
truly!’ she breathed. 

‘*_And brave, and patient, and obedient— 
and—”’ his voice trembled a trifle. ‘*You must 
lie very still,’’ he ended hastily. 

**Will you be here?”’ 

““Yes—yes, of course 

“Then I will lie very still.’ 

He left ler curled up in an easy-chair, smil- 
ing at him with blind eyes; he scarcely found 
his way downstairs for all his eyesight. He 
stumbled to the grillroom door, felt for the 
knob, and flung it open. 

A flood of yellow light struck him like a 
blow; through the smoke he saw the wine- 
flushed faces of Colonel Hyssop and Major 
Brent staring at him. 

“Gad, Lansing!’’ said the major, *‘you’re 
white ,and shaky as a ninety-nine cent toy 
lamb. Come in and have a drink, m’boy!”’ 

‘*T wanted to say,’’ said Lansing, ‘‘that I 
have a patient in 5 and 6. It’s an emergency 
case; I’ve wired for Courtney Thayer. I wish 
to ask the privilege and courtesy of the Club 
for my patient. It’s unusual; it’s intrusive. 
Absolute and urgent necessity is my plea.’ 

The two old gentlemen appeared startled, 
but they hastily assured Lansing that his re- 
quest would be honored; and Lansing went 
away to pace the veranda until Coursay re- 
turned from the telegraph ‘station. 

In the grillroom Major Brent’s pop eyes 
were fixed on the colonel in inflamed in- 
quiry. 

“Damme!’’ snapped the colonel, ‘‘does that 
young man take this Club for a hospital?”’ 

‘He'll be washing bandages in the river 
next; he'll poison the trout with his anti- 
septic stuffs!’? suggested the major, shud- 
dering. 

“The Club’s going to the dogs!’’ said the 
colonel, with a hearty oath. 

But he did not know how near to the dogs 
the Club already was. 


V 

It 1s perfectly true that the Club and the 
dogs were uncomfortably close together. <A 
week later the crisis came when Munn, in 
a violent rage, accused Sprowl of spiriting 
away his ward, Eileen O’Hara. But when 
Sprowl at last comprehended that the girl 
and the papers had really disappeared, he 
turned like a maddened pig on Munn, tore 
the signed checks to shreds before his eyes, 
and cursed him steadily as long as he re- 
mained within hearing. 

As for Munn, his game appeared to be up 
He hurried to New York and spent a month 
or two attempting to find some trace of his 
ward; then his money gave out. He returned 
to his community and wrote a cringing letter 
to Sprowl, begging him to buy the O’ Hara land 
for next to nothing, and risk the legality of 
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| the transfer. To which Sprowl paid no atten- 
| tion. A week later Munn and the Shining 


Zand lett for Medicine Lodge, Kansas. 
It was vaguely understood at the Club that 


Lansing had a patient in 5 and 6, 


Don’t Stop Work |. 


“Probably a meh woman whom he can’t 
afford to lose,”’ suggested Sprowl with a sneer, 
Meanwhile young Coursay had a free bridle ; 


| Lansing was never around to interfere, and he 


drove and rode and fished and strolled with 
Agatha Sprowl until neither he nor the shame- 
less beauty knew whether they were standing 
on their heads or their heels, To be in love 
was a new sensation to Agatha Sprowl; to 
believe himself in love was nothing new to 
Coursay, but the flavor never palled. 

What they might have done—what, per- 
haps, they had already decided to do—nobody 
but they knew. The chances are that they 
would have bolted if they had not run smack 
into that rigid sentinel who guards the Path- 





way of Life. The sentinel is called Fate. And 
it came about in the following manner: 

Dr, Courtney Thayer arrived one cool day 
early in October; Lansing met him with a quiet 
smile, and, together, these eminent gentlemen 
entered rooms 5 and 6. 

A few moments later Courtney Thayer came 
out, laughing, followed by Lansing, who also 
appeared to be a prey to mirth. 

*She’s charming—she’s perfectly charm- 
ing!’’ said Courtney Thayer. ‘‘Where the 
deuce do these Yankee convent people get 
that elusive Continental flavor? Her father 
must have been a gentleman.’”” 

**He was an Irish lumberman,’’ said Lan- 
sing. After a moment he added: ‘*So you 
won't come back, doctor?’’ 

“No, it’s not necessary; you know that. 
Ive an operation to-morrow in Manhattan; 
I must get back to town. Wish I could stay 
and shoot grouse with you, but I can’t.”’ 

“Come up for the fall flight of woodcock; 
I’ll wire you when it’s on,’’ urged Lansing. 

**Perhaps; good-by.”’ 

Lansing took his outstretched hand_in both 
of his. ‘‘There is no use in my trying to tell 
you what you have done for me, doctor,’’ he 
said. 

Thayer regarded him keenly. ‘Thought I 
did it for her,’’ he remarked. 

Instantly Lansing’s face turned red-hot. 
Thayer clasped the young man’s hands and 
shook them till they ached. 

“You're all right, my boy—you’re all 
right!’’ he said heartily; and was gone down 
the stairs, two at a jump—a rather lively pro- 
ceeding for the famous and dignified Court- 
ney Thayer, M.D. 

Lansing turned and entered rooms 5 and 6. 
His patient was standing by the curtained win- 
dow. ‘‘Do you want to know your fate?’’ he 
asked lightly. 

She turned and looked at him out of her 
lovely eyes; the quaint, listening expression 
in her face still remained, but she saw him, 
this time. 

““Am I well?” she asked calmly. 

“Yes . . . perfectly.’ 

She sat down by the window, her slender 
hands folded, her eyes on him. 

‘“*And now,’’ she asked, ‘‘what am I to 
do?”’ 

He understood, and bent his head. He 
had an answer ready, trembling on his lips; 


but a horror of presuming on her gratitude | 


kept him silent. 


“Am I to go back... to him?” she | 


said faintly. 

“God forbid!’’ he blurted out. With all his 
keen eyesight, how could he fail to see the 
adoration in her eyes,-on her mute lips’ 
quivering curve, in every line of her body? 
But the brutality of asking for that which 
her gratitude might not withhold froze him. 
It was no use; he could’ not speak. 

“Then—what? Tell me; I will do it,”’ she 
said in a desolate voice. ‘‘Of course I cannot 
stay here now.”’ 

Something in his haggard face set her heart 
beating heavily; then for a moment her heart 
seemed to stop. She covered her eyes with a 
swift gesture. 

“Ts it pain?’? he asked quickly. ‘‘Let me 
see your eyes!’’ Her hands covered them. 
He came to her; she stood up; and he drew 
her fingers from her eyes and looked into 
them steadily. But what he saw there he 
alone knows; for he bent closer, shaking in 
every limb; and both her arms crept to his 
shoulders and her clasped hands tightened 
around his neck. 

Which was doubtless an involuntary mus- 
cular affection incident on successful opera- 
tions for lamellar or zonular cataract. 


That day they opened the steel box. She 
understood little of what he read to her; pres- 
ently he stopped abruptly in the middle of a 
sentence and remained staring, reading on 
and on in absorbed silence. 

Content, serene, numbed with her happi- 
ness, she watched him sleepily. 

He muttered under his breath: ‘*Sprowl! 
What a fool! What a cheap fool! And 
yet not one among us even suspected him 
of that!” 

After a long time he iooked up at the girl, 
blankly at first and with a grimace of disgust. 
“You see,’ he said, and gave a curious Jaugh 
—‘‘you see that—that you own all this land 
of ours—as far as I can make out.” 

After a long explanation she partly under- 
stood, and laughed outright, a clear child’s 
laugh witheut a trace of that sad undertone 
he knew so well. 

“But we are no* going to take it away from 
your Club—are we?”’ she asked. 

“*No,”’ he said; ‘‘let the Club have the land 
—your land! What do we care? We will 
never come here again!’ _He sat a mo- 
ment, thinking, then sprang up. ‘We will 
go to New York to-morrow,”’ he said; ‘‘and 
I’ll just step out and say good-by to Sprowl 
—I think he and his wife are also going 
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Shaves Clean 
and 
\Never Pulls 


Suggests a 
Useful and 
Practical 


Christmas Present 


Self Shaving a Positive Pleasure with this 
New Marvel of Simplicity and Durability 





It is so simple any one can use it, old or young, 
while traveling or at home. One ‘Trial Shave with 
the Genuine Star Safety Razor will convince the 
worst skeptic that this gentlemen’s true friend is a 
Time and Money Saver. Avoid all imitations. 
Insist on getting the 8 Stars.” There is none “just 
as good.” Single Razors, complete, $2. Hand- 
some sets, $8.50 and up. Send for Catalogue. 


KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, NEW YORK 














.. better Christmas gift is there fora young man 
than atechnicaleducaiion? Hundreds of young 
men have obtained good positions through our corre- 
spondence courses in Steam, Elecirieul, and Text 
ENGINEERING 
[including Mechanical Drawing} 

Every student enrolling for a full engineering course 
during the month uf December will receive our new 
** Reference Library of Engineering Practice,” in five 
quarto v.lumes, handsomely bound in half mvrocco 
leather and fuliy indexed 


FREE OF CHARGE 


The Library compri-es over 2342 pages and 1975 illus 
trations carefully selected from our text-books in. the 
Electrical, Steam and Mechanical Engineering Courses, 

For description and large Hand-book address 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 

ston, Mass., U.S. A. 





Free Hair Grower! 


We will mailto any address 
,= full information, how to 
4 hair upon the baldest 
ead, stop hair falling, cure 
weak eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, scanty Perera erate 
dandruff, itching scalp and 
restore gray and faded hair 
to its natural color. Serd 
5e. for Free Trial Treat- 
ment, one bottle Hair 
Forcer and bar Scalp 
Soap. Address, 


D. 
> LORRIMER & CO., 


118 N. PACA ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mt. Bookkeeper 


do you 
\\ know what the Comptometer is? It 
costs nothing to find out. It insures 
accuracy, is twice as rapid as the best 
accountant and relieves all nervous 
and mental strain. It would pay 
your firm to get one. 











Addition 
Se cnerd Write for Pamphlet. 
—- = FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., CHICAGO 





Baldwin Acetylene Searchlights, 

Full Moon Acetylene Camp Lamps, 

Acetylene Bicycle Lamps, 

Princess Candle Lamps (for table). 
Separate Catalogues of above on application. 


A. H. FUNKE, 101-103 Duaze Street, New York 


é 1 av 2 > 1 = 
SBUCLESS sence asine 
our pimple or blackhead eradicator. 


Write for our Box 6, 
booklet. SAVURE co. Cincinnati, O. 
or FEEs returned. FREE 
Patent Secured opinion as to patent- 


ability. Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, 
finest publications ever issued for free distribution. 
Patenta secured through us advertised without charge in 
The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY FREE, 

Evans, Wilkens & Co., Washington, D. C. 


MAS Presents 
Mannlicher Repeating Rifles, 
Luger Automatic Pistols, 

Climax Hammerless Shot Guns, 











X Ray, 20th Century wonder. See your 
fellow, best girl or any object through 
clothing, wood or stone. Price, 25c., post- 
paid, F X BAY CO., 26 W. 22d St., N. ¥. 








Farmers’ Sons Wanted vith knowledge of 


farm stock and fair 
education to work in an office; $45 a month with ad- 
vancement; steady employment; must be honest and 
reliable, Branch ofi.ce. 0) tl.e assocition are being es- 
tablished in each state. Apply at once, giving full particue 
lars. The Veterinary Science Ass’n, London, Canada. 





Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PI 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $7 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 
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I WILL CURE YOU OF 


Rheumatism. 


No Pay Until You Know It. 


After 2,000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn bony 
joints into flesh again; that is impossible. 
But I can cure the disease always, at any 
stage, and forever, 

I ask for no money. 


nearest druggist for six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s 
Rheumatic Cure, for every druggist keeps it. 
Use it for a month, and if it does what I claim 
pay your druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t 
I will pay him myself. 

I have no samples. 
affect Rheumatism with but a few doses must 
be drugged to the verge of danger. 

I use no such drugs. 
them. You must get the disease out of the. 
blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how im- 
possible this seems to you, I know it and I 
take the risk. I have cured tens of thousands 
of cases in this way, and my records show 
that 39 out of 40 who get those six bottles 
pay, and pay gladly. I have learned that 
people in general are honest with a physician 
who cures them. That is all Task. If I fail 
I don’t expect a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. Let 
me send you an order for the medicine. Take 
t for a month, for it won’t harm you anyway. 
If it cures, pay $5.50. I leave that entirely 


to you. I will mail you a book that tells how 
I do it. Address Dr. Shoop, Box 521, Racine, 
Wis. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists. 





Babys Christmas Gift 


«WHAT os DO AND Mt 
NOT TO DO FOR 





Simply write me a | 
postal and I will send you an order on your | 


Any medicine that can | 





It is folly to take | 





Glascock’s Combined Baby Jumper and 
Rocking Chair is an ideal Christmas or Birth- | 


day gift for baby. Makes baby happy = healthy. § | 
Gives mother plenty of spare time. A Jumper, 
Rocking Chair, Bed and High Chair all combined. 
Portable and lasts a lifetime. Endorsed by Physi- 
cians. A picture book FREE. 

GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. COMPANY, Box 28, Muneie, Ind. 








COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


s 


| to-morrow; I think they’re going to Europe, 
to live! I’m sure they are; and that they will 
never come back.”’ 

And, curiously enough, that is exactly what 
they did; and they are there yet. And their 
establishment in the American Colony is the 
headquarters for all nobility in exile, includ- 
ing the chivalrous Orleans. 

Which is one sort of justice—the Lansing 
sort—and anyway Coursay survived and mar- 
ried an actress a year later. And the Club 
still remains in undisturbed possession of 
Kileen Lansing’s land; and’ Major Brent is 
now its president. 





As for Munn, he has permanently retired to 
Medicine Lodge, Kansas, where, it is reported | 
he has cured several worthy and wealthy peo 
ple by the simple process of prayer. 


THE END 





A SAD FATE | 


3 By CAROLYN WELLS 
With Illustration by Oliver Herford 











PAPER FAIRY on a 
Christmas tree 
Fell in love 
With a Candy Soldier 
whom she chanced 
to see 
Just above; 
But the object of her 
care 
Fixed his calm and | 
painted stare 
On a gay and debo- 
nair 
Sugar Dove. 




















Now the Candy Soldier didn’t want to gaze 
On the bird, 
For the Paper Fairy with her pretty ways 
He preferred ; 
But he couldn’t move his eyes, 
So he heaved some heavy sighs 
Which the Fairy, in surprise, 
Overheard. 


Then the Candy Soldier asked the Paper Fay | 
For his mate, 
But before her answer she could coyly say 
*T was too late. 
For a lot of girls and boys 
Came and took away the toys, 
And thus ended all their joys, 
Cruel Fate! 








We Carpet your Floor for $3.00 


to introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 

Attractive and Artistic patterns, woven 
on both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean, and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Lllus- 
trated catalogue showing rug in actual colors sent free. 
SANITARY MFG. CO., 56 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa, 

An Ideal Christmas Gift 


SQUABS PAY 












Profitable and wonderfully easy HOME EM- 
PLOYMENT, fascinating work for women, sfiee 
able recreation, easy income for invalids, M 
PROFITABLE THAN POULTRY AND FAR 
EASIER, smaller capital and smaller space needed. 
Require attention only three times a week and DO 
NOT INTERRUPT YOUR REGULAR WORK. 
Most profitable side line or farmers and poultry- 
men. Send for our FREE BOOKLET, giving par- 
ticulars, prices, etc., and get into this rich industry. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
NO. 5 FRIEND STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
show you how to make $3 aday | 


$3 a ay. absolutely sure; we furnish the | 


work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of 
$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. | 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 566, DETROIT, Mich. | 


TRY 
$6,000 cATatocte FREE! 
Has no rival. Lowest prices of fowls and ryote 
Geese, Ducks and Chickens, The tells all, 
beer 9 Iustrated, pg pop a rete ere tat og 
cure disease, 
J. Re Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Bord, Delavan. Wis. 








Send us your address and we will 











THIS AUTOGRAPH 1S NEVER ON 


A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 


GET 
THE GENUINE 


=) \g HARTSHORNG 














| I had been drugged, and when this feeling 


| visible benefit. 


FOOD 


PINEY WOODS. 


Healthful but Not Always Curative. 


To go to the piney woods is a help, but if 
one carries along the bad habits of food and 
drink that have caused sickness, the piney 
woods will not produce a recovery. 

Coffee drinking ‘caused blindness in a Vir- 
ginia gentleman, and his remarkable experi- 
ence is worth reading. ‘‘I have been a coffee 
drinker since my earliest remembrance. If I 
missed ccftee at a meal it brought on head- 
ache. This should have shown me that I was | 
a victim to a drug habit. Finally, wakeful, 
restless nights came on. After dinner I was | 
always drowsy and after sleeping would 
waken stupid and morbid, and felt as though 








wore off nervousness and restlessness would 
set in until I drugged myself with coffee 
again, 

At last my eyesight began to fail. Some 
of the lest optical specialists agreed that I 
had an affliction of the optic nerve, and after 
two or three years’ treatment my eyes slowly 
lost their power and I became almost sight- 
less. 

I was advised to go to a pine woods near 
the sea in a most isolated place. This I did 
and lived there for two years without any | 
I gave up all hope of re- 
covery until last Spring a friend expressed 
the belief that the coffee I drank was the 
cause of all my trouble. He had been a | 
slave to it and had been unble to find relief | 
until he quit and took up Postum Food 
Coffee. 

His experience startled me, and I decided 
to try the change although I had but little | 
faith in its merits. My first cup of Postum 
proved delicious and was a great surprise. 
It was evidently well made. I had not the 
slightest trouble in leaving off coffee for the 
Postum filled its place perfectly. 

During the past six months I have gained 
in flesh, my sallow complexion has become | 
clear, and my eyesight gradually improved 
until now I am able to read and write. My 
mind is once more clear and active, and I no 
longer suffer from sleepless, nervous spells. 
You can imagine I feel grateful for my res- 
toration.”” W. Harold Fenion, Brighton, Va. 

















Playing Cards 


You hold GOOD CARDS. 
“Card Games and How to Play Them” a 120 
page book mailed for six flap ends from 
Bicycle boxes, or five 2-cent stamps. 

Dept. 29 THE U. S. PLAYING CARD Co., 
Cincinnati, 










Sold by Dealere 
from Greenland 
to Australia. 


Goddess of Liberty 
trade-mark ace 
on every pack. 


Paine’s Trays are the best for Duplicate Whist. 





satisfactory. 














9 Peanut Vending 
Machines Work. 

19 13 EVERY WEEK 
e For 10 hours’ work 
at spare time. It enables you to 
start in business for yourself gradu- 
ally with a few dollars. Capitalists 
can engage on a large scale with 

immediate big dividends. 

LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 
Write today for our special plan. 

















Best for the Teeth. 


It cleanses, preserves, beautifies 
and whitens them, strengthens the 
gums and sweetens the breath. 

Put up in neat tin boxes, it is per- 
fect for the dressing table and ideal 
for traveling. No powder to scatter, 
no liquid to spill or to stain garments. 

25¢ at all druggists. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., Proprietors, . Chicago. 








LAnEwOOD Dd 1-416 
OPC 23-45 


Roe ROY 25-81" 
onTisco 23-6" 


Here are a few popular collars for everyday and evening 
wear. You cannot get better style or wear in anything at 
double the price. Corliss, Coon Collars at 2 for 25c. are the 
most satisfactory you can buy. At all dealers; if unable to 
find them, send to us. New Style Booklet and Correct Dress 
Chart FREE. Dept. R. Troy, N. Y. 


HALDON 
DUNLOE 
Je NNICO 21 


3 IN 
25-81" AMEER 3 '~ 
yew 2 3-416 

2 1-416 


6) :18 ISS, COON Fevee) 
$8° rz I6-SIZE BEAUTY OAK HEATER 


Modern a: ehiee rade, and has every appli- 

S CLASS HEATER, THIS 8.65 

IS FULLY Cg POSITIVELY 

eit ANDSOMEST, BEST BURNING, BEST 

EATING, MOST DESIRABLE AND ECONO- 

It is handsomely 

finished, fancy nickeled mountings and 

ornamentations, footrails,name plate,top 

ring ,hinge pins, ‘knobs, bands, ,»mountings, 

fancy nickel plated and ornamented top 

urn, weight175 pounds. BURNS ANYTHING; 

wood, hard orsofvcoal ,coke orcobs. 18 

4FT. SIN. HIGH, g3x23in. on aoe 

heavy castiron, 16IN. FIRE POT ,6in. 

Pipe, mounted with 18-gauge smooth 

& steeldraw: has shaking and dumping 

center grate forcoal,double circular 

wood grate, constructed so that thefire 

-_ be oe under complete contro!; 

large n, large feed doors. Ash 

it doors swing on tines. boat drafts on collar and 

eed doors. SEND US $1. 06 as evidence of good faith 

and we willship the heater by freight. If upon examina- 

tion you are satisfied itis A PHENOMINAL BARGAIN, pay 

the agent the balance (87.65) and charges and itis yours. 

We suggest you send remittancein oe with order, as by 

80 hee “Aig save the expense of t .D. and return 

charges on money tous. FREE 183 PAGE CATALOGUE ON 
STOVES FURNITU RE AND HOUSEHOLD SPECIALTIES, 


THE QUEEN CABINET CO. Dept. B 13, 
232 to 236 Fifth Avenue, - . Chicago, Ill. 


Letters “:-LOBSTER 

















The humorous In New SY ork 
experiences At Coney Island 
of a country boy At the Races 


Illustrated; order a set; you and your friends will enjoy 
them. The three booklets mailed on receipt of 15c. in 


stamps. Address THE PARA ©0., 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Do You Write Ads? 


Send Today for Invaluable Information— 
HARPER SYNDICATE, Columbus, 0. FREE 











STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Vapor Gas Lamps 
Better than electricity 
Cheaper than kerosene 
Reliable hustling agents wanted 
where not represented. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
THE GILLETT LIGHT COMPANY, 


9 and 11 Kiver Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 














po For a Xmas Gift 


PERFECTION 
, Self-Closihg 
Sw/ TOBACCO POUCH 
Operates automati- 
cally, pours easily, (see 
illustration), does not 
bulge the ket. Tob- 
acco cannot spill; simple and convenient. 
Every pipe or cigarette smoker should have 
one. Pipe or paper in one hand—pouch in 
other. Madein tan calf or black kangaroo 
50c and Seal 75c; mounted with sterling 
silver $1.25 and $1.50. Any smoker will ap- 
preciate one as a Xmas gift. For those desir- 
ing ‘‘ something better’ we make them with 
gold and silver monograms or name plate— 
prices on application. For special designs 
order now and avoid Xmas rush, Reference 
a, Mer. Agency. 
SELF-CLOSING POUCH CO, 
Room 1206, Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 






















Espey’s Fragrant Cream 


will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, 
sunburn, chafed or rough skin from any cause. 
Prevents tendency to wrinkles or ageing of the 
skin. Keeps tbe face and hands soft, smooth, firm 
and white. Ithasno equal. Take no substitute. 


Samples of Espey’s Toilet Powder 
Mailed FREE. jo9so. eater are, Chicago, 1. 


i ey au wh, 
me ain. Bi; 


RAIN, SLUSH, TWIGS 
DIRT, etc., are , excluded 
from the workings of the 









































by means of the unique breech- 
bolt, which, when closed, com- 
pletely fills the opening in frame 
and adds greatly to the neat ap- 
pearance of the arm. It keeps the 
shells dry, so that they are not 
liable tc swell and are more cer- 
tain to work freely. This most de- 
sirable feature is patented and 
controlled by this Company. The 
Marlin Repeater is far in the lead 
as regards elegance of outline, 
erage of balance, quality and 
finish. 120-page catalog, 500 illus- 
trations, cover in 9 colors, mailed 
for 3 stamps. 

The Marlin Fire Arms Ce., 
New Haven, Coan 

















We Want Agents— Men with energy ana 


push, and who are not 
afraid tc nustle, to take orders for made to measure 
suits from 87.00 up to $25.00; pants from #2.25 up to $7.00. 
You can make big money working for us. Write at once 
for Sample Outfit and particulars. THE WARRINGTON 
WOOLEN & WORSTED MILLS. Dept. 38 Chieago. 





of FAMOUS PERSONS 


Bought and Sold 
AUTOGRAPH WALTER R., BENJAMIN 
LETT ERS 1125 Broadway, New York 


SEND FOR PRICE 


KK TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL, 


Se Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience. 
STARK BROS., Louisiana. Mo. ; Dansville, N.¥ 


LISTS 











STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering’’ sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 








IVER JOHNSON 


Auromaric RE WOLVER 


— je’ 


ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE 
<- |S IMPOSSIBLE 


Price, $5.50) 


You can pay $10.00 for a Revolver and be no better 
satisfied than with an 


IVER JOHNSON 


for $5.50. Our guarantee back of every one. 
Ask your dealer. Sent to any address, prepaid, on 
receipt of price, cash with order. 

Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 
FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Johnson 
Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. 


N. Y. SALESROOMS: Established 1871. 
99 Chambers Street. Catalogues Free. 








200 # 


mpl ost perfect in 
inthe world. This isa newone ata remark- 
ably low price, It is an enlargement of the 


famous 


and made as thoroughly 
good asany incubatoron the 
market. It will hatch every 
fertile egg put Im it, and 
Stand up to regular usage 
as well as the most costly. 

Write for free catalogue. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, I, 














Pure Whiskey 


Direct from aI 


Distiller to 
Consumer 


§ 2.20 


FOUR 
Full Quarts, 

Express Paid. 
Saves Middlemen’s 
Profits. Prevents 
Adulteration. 


ORthirty- 
three years 
we have dis- 
tilled the best 
whiskey madg 
and sold it direct 
to consumers. 
We have thou- 
sands of custom- 
ers in every state 
and want more; 
we therefore 
make the follow- 
ing 
e,e o 
Proposition: 
We will send 
you four full 
uart bottles of 
jayner’s Seven 
Year Oid Double 
Copper Distilled 
Rye for $3.20, = 
Express Prepaid. We ship in plain pack- 
ages—no marks to indicate contents. 
hen you get it and test it, if it isn’t 
satisfactory return it at our expense, and 
we will return your $3.20. Such whiskey 
cannot be purchased elsewhere for less 
than $5.00. 


Rererences:—Third Nat’! Bank, Dayton, 
State Nat’l Bank, St. Louis, or any 
of the Express Companies. 


WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 
226-232 West Fifth St, DAYTON, OHIO. 
305-307 S. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


P. S.—Orders for Ariz., Col., Cal., Idaho, Mont., 
Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., must 
be for 20 qts., by freight prepaid. 











































PARALYSIS Nervous ProstrationCured 


Dr, CHASE, 224 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pc. 


GOLLTER'*S 


Enthusiastic Converts. 


There Are Thousands of Them Who 


Believe as This Woman Does, 


Mrs. Ira Knowlton, of Butte, Montana, is 
a most enthusiastic convert to the virtues of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets as a cure for ob- 
stinate stomach trouble. She says: *‘I had 





poor digestion nearly all my life. It now 


| seems to me that for years I never knew 


what it was to be hungry, to have a good} 
natural | appetite 
‘*T was troubled with gas in stomach caus- 


| ing pressure on the heart with palpitation and 


| 
| 


‘and give the weak, abused, 


; and I didn’t believe anything I read about 


short breath. Nearly everything I ate soured 
on my stomach, sometimes I had cramps in | 
the stomach which almost resembled spasms. 

“Doctors told me I had catarrh of .the | 
stomach, but their medicines would not reach 
it and I would still be a sufferer had I not, in 
sheer desperation, decided to try Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. 

*‘T knew they were an advertised remedy 


them as I had~no contidence in advertised } 
remedies, but my sister living in Pittsburg | 
wrote me last spring telling me how Stuart’s 
Tablets had cured her little daughters of in- 
digestion and loss of flesh and appetite and I | 
hesitated no longer. sedhia, o05. tice 

“T bought a fifty cent box at my drug store | 
and took two of the large tablets after each 
meal and found them delightful to take,, being | 
as pleasant to the taste as caramel candy, | 
Whenever during the day or night I felt any 
pain or uneasiness in the stomach or about | 
the heart I took one of the small tablets and 
in three weeks it seemed to me as if I had | 
never known what stomach trouble was. 

“T keep Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in the 
house and_every member of our family uses 
them occasionally after a hearty meal or when 
any of us have a pain or ache in the digestive 
organs.”’ 

Mr. E. H. Davis of Hampton, Va., says: ‘‘I 
doctored five years for dyspepsia, but in two 
months I got more benefit from Swart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets than in five years of the doc- 
tor’s treatment.”’ 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest as | 
well as the simplest and most convenient 
remedy for any form of indigestion, catarrh 
of stomach, biliousness, sour stomach, bloat- 
ing after meals, sympathetic heart trouble. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is not a cheap | 
cathartic but an active digestive remedy con- 
taining the pepsin and diastase which every 
weak stomach lacks, and they cure stomach 
troubles because they digest the food eaten 
overworked 
stomach a chance to rest and recuperate. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold in 
every drug store in the United States,-Canada 
and Great Britain. - 


’ 








METAL DOLL’S HEAD 


with curly wig and glass eyes for 91c., 
postpaid; suitable for 18-inch doll. 50 
other styles and sizes from 27c. to $2.68. 
Money back if not satisfied. Minerva doll 
heads are easily adjusted to doll’s body, 
» combine all the durability of metal with 
the beauty of bisque,and do not break. Ask 
your dealer or send for free catalogue to 
A. VISCHER & CO., Children’s Dept. 
11 Warren Street, New York 









“MINERVA” 














Made or saved. Print your own 
cards, &c., with a $5 Press. 
Larger size for circulars, books, 
newspapers, $18. Type setting 
easy, printed rules. Send stamp 
for samples, catalogue of presses, 
type, paper, &c., to factory. 
THE PRESS CO., 


Meriden, Conn. 


BIG MONE 








BLINDNESS 
PREVENTED 


“«ACTINA”’ Cures Cataracts, Pterygiums, Granulated lids, Myopia, or Impaired Vision 
from any cause. No cutting or drugging. No risk 
Pocket Battery. Ready for use at all times, and will cure an entire far C i t 
7 Write for our 100 Page Treatise on the eye and its disenses, including a full explanation « 





references given. 





RESTORED 





*Actina”’ is a Perfe¢t Electric 
ly. Success is assured. Highest 





**Actina’”’ and the principles upon which it is based—a valuable book free. om 
New York & London Electric Association, Dept. 20, 929 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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» KATE BONNET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 





CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE TIDE DECIDES 






T WAS. NOW Septem- 
> ber, and the weather 
was beautiful on the 

Ze North Carolina coast. 
Captain Thomas (late Bonnet) of the Foyal 
James (late Revenge) had always enjoyed cool 
nights and invigorating morning air, and 
therefore it was that he said to his faithful 
servitor, Ben Greenway, when first he stepped 
out upon the deck as his vessel lay comfortably 
anchored in a little cove in the Cape Fear River, 
that he did not remember ever having been in 
a more pleasant harbor. This well-tried pirate 
captain, Stede Bonnet, as we shall call him not- 
withstanding his assumption of another name, 
was in a genial mood as he drank in the morn- 
ing air. 

From his point of view, he had a right to be 


genial ; he had a right to. be pleased with the 


scenery and the air; he had a right to swear 
at the Scotchman ‘and tolask him why he did 
not put-on. a’ merrier‘visage on such a spark- 
ling morning, for,.since he had first started 
out as Captain Thomas of the Royal James, he 
had been a, most successful pirate. He had 
sailed up ‘the Virginia coast; he had burned, 
he -had).sunk, he had)robbed, he had slain; 
he had gone. up Delaware Bay and the 
people in ships and,the people on the coasts 
trembled ‘even when ‘they heard that his black 
tlag had been sighted. 

No*man could now say that the former cap- 
tain of the Fevenge was not an accomplished 
and ,. seasoned desperado, Even the -great 
Blackbeard would not have cared to give him 
nicknames, nor to dare to play his blithesome 
tricks upon him;. he was now no more Captain 
Nighteap to any man. Ilis crew of hairy 
ruffians had learned to. understand that he 


| knew what he wanted, and, more than that, 


he knew how to order it done, They listened 
to his great oaths and they respected him. 
This powerful pirate now commanded a small 
fleet, for in the cove where lay his flagship 
also lay two good-sized sloops, manned by 


stheir own ‘crews,- which he had captured : 


in Delaware Bay and brought down with 
him to this quiet spot, a few miles up the 
Cape Fear River, where’ now he was repair- 
ing his own ship, which had had a hard time 
of it since she had again come into his hands. 

For many a long day the sound of the 
hammer and the saw had -mingled*with the 
song of the birds and Captain Bonnet felt 
that in a day or two he might again sail out 
upon the sea, conveying his two prizes to 
some convenient mart, while~he, with his 
good ship freshened and restored, would go 
in search of more victories, more booty and 
more blood. 

“Greenway, I tell you,’ said Bonnet, con- 
tinuing his remarks, ‘“tyou are too glum; 
you've got the only long face in all this my 
fleet. Even those poor fellows who man my 


| prizes are not so solemn, although they know 


not when I have done with them whether I 
shall maroon them to quietly starve or shall 
sink them in their own vessels, ”’ 

‘*But I have no such reason to be cheer- 
ful,’ said Ben. ‘‘I have bound mysel’ to 
stand by ye till ye have gone to the de’il 
an’ I have no chance o’ freeing mysel” from 
my responsibeelities by perishing on land or 
in the sea.” 

“If anything could make me glum, Ben 
Greenway, it would be you,’ said the other; 
“but I am getting used to you, and, some of 
these days, when I have captured a ship laden 
with Scotch liquors and Scotch plaids, I be- 
lieve that you will turn pirate yourself for 
the sake of your share of the prizes.” 

“Which is likely to be on the same mornin’ 
that ye turn to be an honest mon,”’ said Ben; 
“but I am no’ in the way o’ expectin’ mir- 
acles.*° 

On went the pounding and the sawing and 
the hammering and the swearing and the 
singing of birds, although the latter were a 
little further away than they had been, and, 
in the course of the day, the pirate captain, 
erect, scrutinizing. and blasphemous, went 
over his ship superintending the repairs. 

There were great p:ospects before our pirate 
eaptain. Perhaps he might have the grand 
good fortune to fall in with that low-born 
devil Blaekbeard, who, when last he had 
been heard from, commanded but a small 
vessel, fearing no attack upon this coast. 
What a proud and glorious moment it would 
be when a broadside and another and another 
should be poured in upon his little craft from 
the long guns of the Royal James! 

Bonnet was still standing, reflecting, with 
bright eyes, upon this dazzling future and 
wondering what would be the best way of 
letting the dastardly Blackbeard know whose 
guns they were which had sunk, his. ship, 
when a boat was seen coming around the 


headland. This was one of his own boats 
which: had been posted as a sentinel and 
which now brought the news that two ves- 
sels were coming in at the mouth of the river, 
but that, as the distance was great and the 
night was comitig on, they could not decide 
what manner: of: craft they were. This in- 
formation made everybody jump on board the 
Royal James, and the noise of the sawing and 
the hammering ceased as completely as had 
the songs of the birds. In a few minutes 
that quick and able mariner, Bonnet, had sent 
three armed boats down the river to recon- 
noitre. If the vessels entering the river were 
merchantmen. they should not be allowed to 
get away, but if they were enemies, although 
it was difficult to understand how enemies 
could make their appearance in these quiet 
waters, they must be attended to either by 
fight or flight. 

When the three boats came back, and it 
was late before they appeared, every man 
upon the Royal James was crowded along 
her side to hear the news, and even the 
people on the prizes knew that something 
had happened, and stood upon every point 
of vantage, hoping that in some way they 
could find out what it was. 

The news brought by the boats was to the 
effect that two vessels, not sailing as mer- 
chantmen, and well armed and manned, were 
now ashore on sandbars not very far above 
the mouth of the river. Now Bonnet swore 
bravely. If the work upon his vessel had 
been finished he would up anchor and sail 
past these two grounded ships whatever they 
were and whatever they came for; he would 
sail past them and take with him his two 
prizes; he would glide out to sea with the 
tide and he would laugh at them as he left 
them behind. But the Royal James was not 
ready to sail, 

The tide was now low; five hours after- 
ward, when it should be high, those two 
ships, whatever they were, would float again, 
and the Royal James, whatever her course of 
action should be, would be cut off from the 
mouth of the river. This was a greater risk 
than even a pirate as bold as Bonnet would 
wish to run, and so there was no sleep that 
night on the Royal James. The blows of the 
hammers and the sounds of the-saws made a 
greater noise than they had ever done before, 
so that the night-birds were frightened and 
flew shrieking away. Every man worked 
with all the energy that was in him, for each 
hairy rascal had reason to believe that if the 
vessel they were on did not get out of the 
river before the two armed strangers should 
be afloat there might be hard times ahead for 
them. Even Ben Greenway was aroused. 
“The de’il shall no’ get him ony sooner than 
ean be helped,’’ he said to himself, and he 
hammered and sawed with the rest of them, 

On his stout and well-armed sloop, the 
Henry, Mr. William Rhett of Charles Town, 
South Carolina, paced anxiously all night; 
frequently from the sandbar on which his 
vessel was grounded he called over to his 
other sloop, also fast grounded, giving orders 
and asking questions. On both vessels every- 
body was at work, getting ready for action 
when the tide should rise. 

Some weeks before, the wails and com- 
plaints of a tortured sea-coast had come down 
from the Jersey shores’ to South Carolina, 
asking ‘for help at the only place along that 
coast whence help could come. A_ pirate 
named Thomas was working his way south- 
ward, spreading terror before him and leaving 
misery behind. These appeals touched the 
hearts of the people of Charles Town, already 
sore from the injuries and insults inflicted 
upon them by Blackbeard in those days when 
Bonnet sat silently on the pirate ship doing 
nothing and learning much. 

There was no hesitancy; for their own sake 
and for the sake of their commerce this new 
pirate must not come to Charles Town Har- 
bor, and an expedition of two vessels, heavily 
armed and well manned, and commanded by 
Mr. William Rhett, was sent northward up 
the ccast to look for the pirate named Thomas 
and to destroy him and his ship. Mr. Rhett 
was not a military man, nor did he belong to 
the navy. He was a citizen capable of com- 
manding soldiers and sailors, and, as such, he 
went forth to destroy the piiate Thomas. 

Mr. Rhett met people enough along the 
coast who told him where he might find the 
pirate, but he found no one to tell him how 
to navigate the dangerous waters of the Cape 
Fear River, and so it was that, soon after 
entering that fine stream, he w.d his consort 
found themselves aground. Mr. Rhett was 
quite sure that he had discovered the lair of 
the big game he was looking ior. Just be- 
fore dark, three boats well tilled with men 
had appearel from up the river, and they 
had looked so formidable that everything had 
been made ready to resist an attack from 
them, They had retired, but every now and 
then during the night, when there was quiet 
for a few minutes, there would come down 
the river, on the wind, the sound of distant 
hammering and the noise of saws. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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M THE CHOICEST 
br ALL LANDS. 





HE latent nobility in our young people is 


best developed by the reading of literature 
that is pure and good, literature that helps to 
foster high ideals of life and conduct, thus arm- 
ing them against the weak and vicious, that 
What is 


What is the *‘best in 


vitiates taste and corrupts character. 
the ‘‘pure and good’’? 
literature’? ? What in the ‘‘pure and good” 
will interest, at- 


The destiny of 


our youth, of our country itself, depends upon 


and in ‘‘the best in literature’’ 


tract, and educate the young? 


the answer. To correctly answer, to meet the 


needs suggested by these questions, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich has with himself 
twenty-seven of the leading litterateurs and 
The result 
of their labors is the Young Folks’ Library, a 


associated 
educators of America and Europe. 


selection from the choicest literature of all lands. 

A compendium in twenty volumes of all that 
is best for the healthy moral and mental de- 
velopment of the young. While the primary 
object of the Library is for the young folk, 
the selections being the best in literature, the 
older members of the family will find enter- 
tainment, information, and food for thought in 
An 


For terms and prices address 


HALL & LOCKE COMPANY 


18 Boylston Street Boston, [lass. 


its pages. ideal work for home-circle 


reading. 











Cabinet is used in this room 


A Sunny Sick Room 


Not alone because of the sunlight which pours in thro 
the window, but because The Red Cross Family [edicine 











who has once provided itself with this Cabinet, and learned 
to depend upon it, would think of being without it 





One Quart 17 Year Old eer An. 
Red Cross Co. Whiskey $2.00 


A perfect medicinally pure, old whiskey, 


makes it extremely desirable in the sick 
room. Prescribed by doctors as most ef- 
fective in the treatment of diabetes and 
kindred diseases, being free from saccha- 
rine and sulphates; acts upon the nerve 
forces of the system, strengthening and 
stimulating. 





One Bottle Essence of pL 
Peppermint <: :°: * 78CTS. 


Prepared from the true Peppermint Plant 
with choice aromatics and genuine 
French Brandy. An invaluable remedy 
for flatulency, Dyspepsia and sluggish 
Digestion; it stimulates and strengthens 
the system. 





One Quart Blackberry SETAR. 
CE 
Cordials: st 3 3 $s 5100 


Ten years old and distilled from the finest 
ripe Blackberries and fine old French 
Brandy. Decisive benefits derived from 
it in affections of the bowels and intes- 
tines. 

It is also an elegant table wine. 


fully matured and of rich natural flavor. | 
The total absence of all traces of fusel oil | 


e 
. a a4 P 
i is . No family 
PP co ae $s t 7 > ~ 
g A 
One u ] r RETAIL 
Quart Bottle Crys- Reick 


and in this home 
tallized Rock and Rye $1.25 

This excellent liquor is prepared from 
Rock Candy Crystals and fine old Mary- 
land Rye in correct proportions upon sci- 
entific principles. Most popular remedy 
in the country for Coughs, Colds, La 
Grippe, and lung troubles. 


1 Bottle Essence of ‘RETAIL 
Jamaica Ginger 75CTSs. 


Prepared from the true Jamaica Ginger, 
combined with choice aromatics and gen- 

* uine French Brandy, vastly superior to 
all other preparations of Ginger now be 
fore the public. It instantly relieves 
Cramps, Cholera Morbus, Colic, Diar- 
rheea, Dysentery and all summer com- 
plaints, induces copious perspiration in 
sudden colds and chills. 





RETAIL 
One Quart of French er 





Cognac’ Brandy $2.25 
Twenty years old and strictly pure. Rich 
in natural grape flavor and high aro- 


matic odor. Invaluable as a tonic and 
for invalids who are suffering with gen- 
eral debility, lost vitality, etc. Asa 
beverage it has no equal. This is the 
oldest imported brandy on the market. 








Special Offer 


This entire Cabinet 
of Six bottles for 


These Goods kept on hand may often save @ Life while waiting for the Doctor. 


THE RED CROSS CO., 14 Pike St., Covington, Ky. 


Express 
Prepaid 


$4.00 




















STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY 4 5 


Not a Chewing Gum. 


Don’t take cheap substitutes. Insist upon 
Dent’s, the original and only reliable. At 
alf druggists, 15c., or sent by mail on 

p receipt of price. 








Christmas is the 


taking. 


go by. 


4AKODAK 


Merriest Christmas. 


Amid the festivities of Christmas-tide one 
often finds the greatest charm of picture 
The children, the children’s tree, 
the visit at the old home, the flash-light at an 
evening gathering, the merry sleighing party, 
the home portraits of one’s friends—all these 
offer subjects that have a personal interest, 
that one cherishes more highly as the years 


“KODAK” stands for all that is Best in Photography. 














Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 
Brownie Cameras, $1.00 to $2.00. 


. 
Christmas Booklet free at the Dealers or by Mail, 





EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


Rochester, N. Y. 








23 YEARS 
the Standard of 
Excellence 


ONLY TRUE 
SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


§ 16 West 23d Street 
1155-157 Broadway 

504 Fulton Street 
230-232 Boylston Street 
924 Chestnut Street 

82 State Street 


NEW YORK: 
BROOKLYN: 
BOSTUN: 
PHILADELPHIA : 
CHICAGO: 


Agents In ali Principal Cities 











FOR... 


CAMERAS 


Reko, Sr. 


REVERSIBLE 






BACK a Poster 
F ize 4x 
4x5, 10 2 
“7 bed $2.00 
5x, - 1 
The Reko, Sr.,, is the finest Camera on the market, 


.R. Lenses and Unicur 
new an 


with Bo & Lh. R 
ter. Every Camera guaranteed 
Headquarters for Buying, Selling 
Cameras or lenses. 


PHOTOGRA PH 1C 






SUPPLIES 








of every description. The ba' 1s we offer will surprise you. -/ust 
Out—new 68-p. Hlustrated C: and Bargain List—mailed free. 
Dept. 12B, N. Y. Camera Exchange, 114 Fulton St., New York. 


CHRISTMAS 


GEM... 
POCOS 


mn Shut- 
perfect. 
and Exc pu anging 














An answer to every movement made by 
the body is found in the action of President 
Suspender. Ali strain is relieved. No other 
suspender is built on the same principle as 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


Look for “ President” 


Every pe is guaranteed. 3 
xtra 


on the buckles. Trimmings cannot rust. 

heavy style for manual workers. The price is 50c. 

If the nearest dealer can’t supply you, send the 

prece direct to us and receive a pair of new design 
y mail postpaid. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 211; Shirley, Mass, 














AGENTS $75 1 525() modru | 





Selling Transparent Handle Knives 


Every person a possible 
Name, 
address and emblems of societies and trades, photus, 


An article of every-day use. 
customer. Best of materials and workmanship. 


etc., beneath indestructible handles. Many other ad- 
vantages make large and rapid sales. 

We want agents everywhere 
Send 2c. stamp for catalogue. 
for agent’s terms. 


street, Canton, Ohio 


Good commission paid. 
If interested in agency work senc 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bai 

















Send 10 cents for full size trial box to The American Tobacco Co. 
(Mention COLLIER’S WEEKLY) $441 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





